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ARSHAL FOCH’S strategy on the West has 
M: been worked up to a prodigious climax 
“during the past fortnight. He has had three 
simultaneous offensives on wide fronts—the Franco- 
American on each side of the Argonne, the Anglo- 
French between the Sensée and the Oise, and the 
Anglo-Belgian in Flanders; with many smaller pushes 
besides, such as General Mangin’s on the Chemin des 
Dames and General Berthelot’s on the west of Rheims. 
The tremendous pressure thus exerted has cost the 
Germans in the aggregate a large total of prisoners and 
heavy casualties; but except on the first day of the 
offensive in Flanders there have been no walk-over 
victories for us and no sweeping gains of ground. Faced 
by superior numbers and by the tactical superiority 
which the Allies owe to their tanks, General von Luden- 
dorff has conducted an undeniably skilful defence. 
Wherever the Allies have attacked, they have, except 
in Flanders, found strong German reserves collected to 
meet them; and even in the Flemish instance, where 
the enemy was at first completely surprised and sent 
flying out of most important positions, a brief delay 
interposed by twenty-four hours’ rain enabled him to 
avert any further débdcle. 


* * * 


But for the rain aforesaid, Thorout, Roulers and 
Menin might all have been taken last Sunday in con- 
tinuation of the Allied rush; and in that case the 
effect on the German positions in Ostend and west of 
Lille would have been more or less catastrophic. Even 
as it was, they came so near catastrophe that neither 
Lille nor Ostend is likely to be held much longer. 
The evacuation of the La Bassée salient, the impregnable 





bastion of the German line, points the way to wider 
withdrawals. Apart from the blow on the flank, the 
direct breaches in the Siegfried Line have made that 
vast system of defences no longer watertight. The 
British contact with Cambrai, the French capture of 

Quentin, and still more the deep thrust of the 
British salient east of Bellenglise, have practically 
broken it in pieces. Our success here has been dearly 
purchased; the Germans have resisted with excep- 
tional tenacity ; and the British, Canadian and Austra- 
lian casualties appear to have been very severe. 


* * * 


In Bulgaria, by the terms of the armistice signed at 
noon last Monday, the Bulgarian soldiers are demo- 
bilised, the Germans serving with them become Allied 
prisoners of war, and all the military material passes 
into Allied hands. We obtain full use and control of 
the railways and roads. The German and Austrian 
forces north of the Danube are scarcely strong enough 
to cross the river and reconstitute a front in defiance 
of this arrangement ; though, as the main railways have 
hitherto been under German control, they may succeed, 
before leaving them, in withdrawing most of the rolling- 
stock and seriously damaging the lines. In any case 
some months must elapse before we can constitute a 
strong Danube front. The effect of Bulgaria’s action 
on Turkey is naturally the subject of much speculation ; 
and General Allenby’s further success, in destroying 
the Turkish army east of the Jordan and occupying 
the city of Damascus, is well calculated to push the 
Porte in the right direction. 


* * * 
The reverberations in enemy countries of these 
events have been great. From Germany we have 


heard a cry of desperation such as we have never heard 
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before, and it is difficult to believe that less than a 
fortnight has passed since the boastings in the Reichstag 
Main Committee. Hertling and Hintze have gone; 
the demand for parliamentary government has fenor- 
mously strengthened ; and the Kaiser, divided between 
his resolve to remain an autocratf{and his desire, born 
of obvious necessity, to “[shift the odium”’ on to the 
shoulders of the German people, has decided to establish 
what at present will certainly be the simulacrum of 
responsible government. Members of all parties, save 
the Extreme Right and the Independent Socialists, are 
accepting administrative posts in which, being totaliy 
inexperienced, most of them will probably fail if they 
are allowed any power, and Prince Max of Baden has 
been made Chancellor. Prince Max has the reputation 
of a liberal and humane man, and Mr. Gerard has 
written very eulogistically of him. At intervals during 
the war he has made charitable and conciliatory speeches, 
but his latest oration, in which he besought the German 
people not to lapse into the brutal paganism of 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George, seemed to indicate that 
he is not altogether detached in his view of the war. 
It is significant that when a more ‘“ democratic” 
Chancellor appears to be necessary the Kaiser should 
select the most democratic relative of the Hohenzollerns. 
Meanwhile in Austria the popular and _ nationalist 
agitations have swollen dangerously, Hussarek has been 
shouted down in the Reichsrath, and it is impossible 
for the authorities to conceal the fact that fresh dangers, 
military and political, are threatening them in the south 
and south-east. 


ae * 3 


Under the Annexation Acts of 1879 and 1908 Austria 
and Hungary exercise a condominium over Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina. The Magyars, however, endeavour 
to convert these provinces into an exclusive domain of 
their own, to round them off by the Austrian province 
of Dalmatia, and thus to obtain control over all the 
Croat and most of the Serb territories. Rumours have 
been current recently that should the Austrian plans 
with regard to Poland be realised, Hungary is to receive 
these three provinces as compensation. The Magyars 
insisted that even should Austria fail to obtain her 
solution of the Polish question, this should not interfere 
with the working-out of the Jugo-Slav schemes. About 
the middle of September Count Tisza, Austria-Hungary’s 
real ruler (the common Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Count Burian, and the Hungarian Premier, Dr. Wekerle, 
are his tools, whilst the Austrian Premier never matters), 
went to Bosnia on a politicaltourof inspection. According 
to a statement by the Austrian Premier, this was done 
without reference to the Austrian Government. It is 
generally admitted that Count Tisza was very much 
disappointed by the political condition of Bosnia. He 
was told by all the Serbs and Croats that they desire a 
union with Croatia, but not with Hungary, and even 
Dr. Mehmed Spaho, the leader of the Mohammedan 
Bosnians, who before the war had taken practically 
no part in the Jugo-Slav movement, declared that “* he 
stood by the programme of Jugo-Slav national union, 
and that this view was shared by the majority of the 
Mohammedans....” “The entire world is_ in 
ferment,” said Count Tisza at an official dinner given 
in his honour at Serajevo, “‘ and from what I have seen 
there is ferment in the Bosnian and Herzegovinian 
world also.” In spite of this, on September 24th a 
‘semi-official statement was given out in Vienna, which 
without absolutely committing the Government to the 
Magyar solution of the Bosnian question, has yet 
indicated that it is the only one under consideration. 
One wonders how the flight of this ballon d’essai will be 
affected by the Bulgarian collapse. 





On September 7th Count Burian, in a conversation 
with a leading member of the Austrian Delegations, 
admitted the contention of the latter that “ signs of a 
new hostile attitude against the Central Powers can 
be noted in the residence of the King of Rumania and 
in important Rumanian circles,” declared that the 
Central Powers followed the events in the non-occupied 
territories of Rumania with the greatest attention, and 
that should need arise, they would vigorously encounter 
any such “ intrigues.” On September 18th the official 
North German Gazette in a leading article accused 
Rumania of delay in carrying out the provisions of the 
peace treaty, and pointed at a movement which aims 
‘at nothing less than a new adhesion to the Entente 
and a new declaration of war against the Central 
Powers.” The Central Powers “ have in time directed 
their attention to these developments and consequently 
will not be taken by surprise.” The article concludes by 
expressing the hope that the Rumanian Government 
itself will be able to enforce a “ proper course” in Ru- 
manian politics. On September 24th the late German 
Foreign Secretary, Admiral von Hintze, returned once 
more to the subject, complained of the demobilisation 
of the Rumanian Army having been carried out too 
slowly, but assured the Main Committee of the Reichstag 
that it is now proceeding at a satisfactory rate. Again 
one wonders how the situation will be affected by the 
Bulgarian collapse. 


* * * 


We asked last week a question about the alleged 
launch of a standard ship from “the national yard ”’ 
at Chepstow, so complacently announced by the Times. 
The answer is what we expected, and has appeared in 
one of those gossipy columns in the Harmsworth Press 
which are so frequently used nowadays for the ventila- 
tion of official news. In contradicting reports which 
had appeared in quarters which it did not trouble to 
specify, our contemporary stated that the ship in 
question was launched at Messrs. Finch’s yard. In 
short, a small private yard has been acquired (a yard 
from which standard ships have been turned out more 
than once before this), a ship was launched, and the 
highly misleading announcement in the Times followed. 
We hope that no official inspiration was behind it. 
It is especially important that those who, like our- 
selves, are strongly in favour of State enterprise 
should keep a watch on this particular undertaking, 
for if it goes on uncriticised and is ultimately revealed 
as having been ill-timed and badly conducted, mis- 
leading deductions may be drawn. 


* * * 


Mr. Hayes Fisher let fall this week a significant re- 
ference to the difficulty which the Local Government 
Board found in preventing the landlords of working- 
class dwellings from evading the Rent and Mortgages 
Restriction Act. He said that he would much prefer 
the establishment of Rent Courts, which would take 
the duty off the shoulders of his own Department. The 
fact is that the Government is getting daily into a deeper 
hole about housing. The Treasury refuses to amend its 
unworkable financial proposals ; the greater part of the 
Local Authorities are refusing to build on these terms ; 
no sites have yet been legally secured, and _ conse- 
quently no building plans have yet been prepared. Yet 
Mr. Walter Long has promised that the soldiers shall 
find new cottages to return to, and Mr. Hayes Fisher 
has undertaken to get three hundred thousand built in 
England and Wales alone within the first twelve months 
of peace. As things stand, it is confidently predicted 
that what with the delays in getting sites, plans, specifi- 
cations, capital, materials and labour, and the failure, 
down to the present, to make any of these arrangements 
in advance, not a brick will be laid within the first six 
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months of peace, and there will be not fifty thousand 
new cottages ready for occupation within the year. 
Meanwhile the Rent and Mortgages Restriction Act is 
due to expire six months after peace. To allow working- 
class rents all over the kingdom to be doubled—this is 
one estimate of what would then happen—in the midst 
of the dislocation of demobilisation is not to be thought 
of. But until the Government drastically amends its 
housing policy, the shortage of cottages will not be made 
good, and the Rent Restriction Act can therefore never 
be permitted to expire! Hence Mr. Hayes Fisher's 
significant hint about Rent Courts. 


* * oa 


It did not go unobserved, at last week's mecting of 


the National Liberal Federation at Manchester, that 
the constituent associations insisted on sending in an 
unusual number of amendments, betokening discontent 
with the official programme formulated in_ the 
resolutions (compiled, it was said, by a little committee 
of ex-Ministers). It was noted, too, that these amend- 
ments were nearly all taken from the Labour Party’s 
programme, some of them quoting whole passages out 
of Labour and the New Social Order. The Manchester 
Liberal Federation itself rebelled against Mr. 
Runciman’s desire to revert to an unrestricted Capitalist 
Individualism, and its contrary amendment was only 
lost by a few votes. Amendments urging “ Proportional 
Representation ’’ (meaning larger constituencies and 
the Single Transferable Vote) were decisively defeated 
in favour of the contrary scheme of the Alternative 
Vote. The “ platform” had to accept an endorsement 
of women’s right to become Members of Parliament. 
Large measures of “ nationalisation’’ of industries 
were carried in flat contradiction of the official proposals. 
The “ breaking up”’ of the existing Poor Law system, 
and its merger in the authorities for Health, Education, 
Pensions, and Employment, was explicitly recognised. 
But perhaps the most significant twist that was given 
to the official Liberal programme—one expressly adopted 
in Mr. Asquith’s speech—was the enforced substitution, 
again at the instance of the Manchester Liberal 
Federation, of the important words ‘the prevention 
of unemployment’ for the previous official banality 
of “ provision for unemployment.” 


3 2K ok 


An Irish correspondent writes:—In a statement 
issued to the “ workers of Ireland” the Irish Labour 
Party announces its programme for the General Election. 
The Party “accepts the principles of the Russian 
Revolution, supported as they are by the pronounce- 
ments of President Wilson and the Premiers and _poli- 
ticians of all the warring Powers,” and “ thereby means 
that Ireland no less than Belgium or Serbia, "Poland, 
Bohemia or Finland, and these no less than 
Ireland, shall have the right to determine its own des- 
tinies without limitations, except such as are volun- 
tarily conceded or are common to all nations.” The 
Party regrets that the political issue should be pre- 
dominant, and would have preferred to “fight on 
questions directly connected with the social and economic 
condition of the people.’ In the circumstances Sinn Fein 
though many Sinn Feiners are by no means friendly 
to revolutionary Socialism—will probably refrain from 
interfering with the attempt of the Irish Labour Party 
to capture a limited number of urban constituencies, 
especially as this Party will imitate Sinn Fein in refusing 
to attend the House of Commons. Mr. William O’Brien, 
the leader of Irish Labour, seems to be the ablest man 
come, since the catastrophic collapse of the Parliamen- 
tarians, into Irish public life, and his organisation can 
boast that, while other parties have been waiting upon 
eontingencies, it has accomplished at least one successful 
action—namely, the one day’s general strike of April last. 


THE NEW PHASE OF 
THE WAR 


URING the past week success has descended 
iD upon the Allies for the first time in something 
like an avalanche. The impression made 
on the German line in the West in four main regions 
at once—the Argonne neighbourhood, the Chemin 
des Dames area, the “ Hindenburg Line,” and Flanders 
—reveals the enemy power as tottering (though not 
yet falling) at its very base. We see a prospect of 
regaining Lille, the Flemish coast, and possibly half 
the occupied Franco-Belgian territory, before the 
winter intervenes. In Palestine General Allenby has 
rounded off his triumph by destroying the remaining 
Turkish Army beyond the Jordan and capturing 
Damascus. Last, but not least, the Bulgarians have 
deserted the sinking ship, and signed an armistice on 
terms of practically unconditional surrender. 

These events justify great encouragement on our 
part. They show plainly, what in the darkest days 
this journal has never ceased to believe and urge, that 
a complete victory of the Allies in the Wilsonian sense 
is possible and practicable. Those who pressed us to 
accept the enemy’s doctrine of an inevitable military 
stalemate (a doctrine which he realised, if they did 
not, to be equivalent to that of an inevitable victory 
for German militarism) have no longer any plausible 
corroboration in the course of affairs. Not only is 
victory becoming clearer ; it has also been undoubtedly 
brought nearer. Till a fortnight ago military opinion 
and that of men with the best materials for a sound 
judgment was still tormented by the uncertainty 
whether a satisfactory ending of the war could be 
secured next year, or whether it would have to be 
prolonged into 1920. We have now, by a series of 
successes much greater in their aggregate than could 
be safely calculated on beforehand, reached the 
quasi-certainty that, if we keep our best foot foremost 
and encounter no wholly unpredictable ill-fortune, 
we can finish the war next year. The change in the 
prospect has been so far appreciated by our principal 
enemy that the German Chancellor and his subordinates 
have resigned, and a new political orientation is in 
progress at Berlin. 

The public imagination has been particularly struck 
by the surrender of Bulgaria. It is beyond question 
a most pregnant event. The causes of it, however, 
are as much Western as local; and its local con- 
sequences must not be overrated. The Germans have 
lost, or will shortly lose, their railway connection 
with Constantinople ; but their lines of communication 
across a conquered Rumania and a Black Sea which 
is now a German lake are still much better than those 
which they possessed during the first fourteen months 
of the war. Even if, as is likely enough, the destruction 
of Turkey’s best armies and the inability of Germany 
to furnish fresh ones cause Constantinople to follow 
Sofia’s example and open the Black Sea to the Allies, 
our immediate gain will not be what it would have 
been had we forced the Straits in 1915. The Russia 
to which we shall regain access is no longer a great 
military Power fighting erect on its own feet. We 
may succeed in reconstituting and building up an 
Eastern war front; but we shall have to build from 
the bottom upwards. If Germany is ever penetrated 


and its vital centres actually reached by the Allies, 
they will be reached now from the West, not from the 


East. 
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Our recent Western victories in themselves necessitate 
a very large German retirement in the near future. The 
first great line on which the enemy could withdraw 
would be that of the Scheldt, Valenciennes, Hirson, 
Meziéres, and the Meuse. This would involve his 
relinquishing the Belgian coast, the Lille district, and 
all but a very thin strip of occupied France. He would 
retain the greater part of Belgium, with its four chief 
cities, as a valuable buffer against invasion and also 
against air-raids. A much shorter and completer line, 
of much greater natural strength, would be obtained by 
falling back everywhere to the Meuse. By so doing, the 
Germans would lose the greater part of the Belgian buffer, 
and notably uncover Westphalia to air-raids; but the 
economy to be effected in /man-power would be so great 
that their High Command might consider these objec- 
tions outweighed. The point of interest is whether, in 
face of Marshal Foch’s hustling strategy, they can carry 
out either of these extensive retreats without irretriev- 
able demoralisation and disorganisation. The operation 
will be an exceedingly difficult one ; but having regard to 
the special and incontestable ability which the German 
Army has shown in retreating, and also to the extreme 
Jateness of the season, it seems safe to assume that they 
can. A great deal will depend on the weather, which 
latterly has been very unfavourable to us. 

The sequel to which we may thus look forward is a 
campaign against the Central Powers in which the 
latter, deprived of their South-Eastern Allies and forced 
back nearly to their own frontiers, will put up a defensive 
and delaying fight with a view to inducing the Allies to 
conclude peace prematurely on compromise terms. 
For the purposes of this phase, both to consolidate their 
home opinion and to impress the Allied democrats, the 
German Emperor and his advisers have decided to rig 
up a species of democratic Government at Berlin. There 
will be no question of consulting the German people ; 
but an Administration more or less responsible to the 
present Reichstag will be constructed to include the 
leaders of those democratic Reichstag parties which 
during the present war have associated themselves with 
German Imperialism. On them will be thrown, as far 
as possible, the odium of ultimate war reverses and 
unfavourable peace terms. How far Hohenzollernism 
can be saved by these methods must depend first and 
last on the staunchness of the Allies. But in itself the 
Emperor's experiment will not be easy to work. The 
new Ministers will be destitute of that bureaucratic 
experience which has always been regarded as essential 
for the direction of the complicated German machinery ; 
they will have the utmost difficulty in preserving 
relations with the present heads of the Army ; and they 
will be exposed to perpetual hostility both from the 
Extreme Right and from the Extreme Left. 

Against all such desperate devices the Allies can be 
assured of prevailing, provided they keep their purpose 
clear, their courage steady, and their counsels united. 
We must beware of people who tell us that we have won 
before victory is in our hands, no less than of those who 
tell us that we can never win, or only at an impossible 
price. President Wilson’s latest speech, admirable in 
its clarity, its high-mindedness, and its far-sightedness, 
supplies just that sort of credo of our aims and policy 
which we need to carry about with us as a touchstone 
and a tonic. And the manner of Bulgaria’s surrender, 
with its freedom from all conditions which might have 
clogged and impeded the Peace Conference from making 
the ultimate Balkan settlement as fair and as permanent 
as it can, may serve as no bad model for that greater 
surrender on which it is our business unwaveringly to 
insist for the final settlement of the world issues. 


ARE WE PREPARED FOR PEACE? 
M ANKIND is so constituted that we turn, with 


a jump, from a resigned acquiescence in a 

fifth and even asixth year of war to a cheerful 
estimate of the possibilities of a sudden peace, perhaps 
before Christmas! The German military party may 
not “ nose-dive’’ quite so precipitously as that would 
require. Nevertheless, peace, when it comes, will strike 
upon the world as suddenly and dramatically as a firebell 
in the night. Is our Government prepared for it? 

The veil of official secrecy hides from the public the 
achievements of the Ministry of Reconstruction. But 
we believe we are warranted in saying that, so far, 
only in one branch of its vast subject-matter—the 
Demobilisation of the Army—have the necessary plans 
been worked out in detail, definitely authorised by 
the War Cabinet, and got ready for the necessarily 
postponed final arrangements. The still more urgent 
subject of the demobilisation of the three or four millions 
of civil workers in war trades, which will begin the very 
day after peace is assured, and will proceed much 
more rapidly than that of the soldiers, is still in a state 
of chaos, only a few of the problems being yet explored, 
only the beginnings of plans yet submitted to the War 
Cabinet, and apparently nothing of importance yet 
definitely approved. About the reconstruction of in- 
dustry much vague talk has been done by committees 
and capitalists, but with the equivocal exception of 
the Non-Ferrous Metals Act, we do not learn that any 
Government decisions—unless the vague adhesion to 
an undefined “ Imperial Preference ’’ which is not to 
involve duties on foodstuffs can be called a decision— 
have yet been made. We know that no decision has 
been announced as to how the couple of hundred admir- 
ably equipped national factories will be used. We 
suspect that nothing has been decided as to the manner 
in which the Government will organise the necessary 
supply of raw materials, which cannot be left to the 
chances of the scramble; and certainly no plan has 
been either worked out or adopted for the prevention of 
unemployment by stabilising, by means of a regulated 
control of the Government’s own orders, the aggregate 
demand for labour week by week. The whole Poor Law 
apparatus now stands empty. Are we going, from 
sheer lack of thought, to let it again be filled, and filled 
through unemployment ? The Government, it is under- 
stood, has not yet even made up its mind how it is 
going to fulfil its repeated pledges for the full and 
unconditional restoration in the workshops of the 
‘“‘' Trade Union Conditions ” which. it induced the work- 
men to abandon. Fulfilment is, in fact, literally im- 
possible ; and no decision has yet been come to as to 
the proposals that will have to be submitted to the 
Trade Unions by way of substitute for fulfilment. But 
much else will have to be settled before industrial pro- 
duction can get into normal swing. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer keeps his own secrets, but his share 
in preparedness for reconstruction is a very large one. 
What will he do about the huge debt? There is as 
yet no War Cabinet decision—so it is said—as to the 
method by which the Government will provide the 
capital without which the railways and roads and 
schools cannot be put into repair or the necessary 
programme of housing begun, and without which there 
can be no sufficiently rapid transformation of productive 
industry to prevent disastrous unemployment. Various 
Ministers, notably Mr. Hayes Fisher and Mr. Walter 
Long, have gone very near to giving an undertaking 
by the Government that the soldiers shall find new 
houses to return to, and that at least 300,000 cottages, 
towards a total shortage that now exceeds a million 
for the United Kingdom, shall be built in England 
and Wales alone, during the first twelve months of 
peace, Unfortunately, what between the adminis- 
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trative feebleness of the Local Government Board, the 
uneconomical parsimony of the Treasury, and the 
poverty of imagination of the Local Authorities, whilst 
endless official business has been transacted, next to 
no progress has been definitely made. The influence 
of the owners of working-class houses is now being 
very powerfully exerted against all municipal enterprise 
in this direction; and it is being openly predicted 
that, so far from 300,000 cottages being completed 
within the first year, there will be practically no brick 
laid for the first six months, and not 50,000 houses 
built within the year. At any rate, it is understood 
that, if peace came this month, it would find, among 
all the couple of thousand Housing Authorities in the 
United Kingdom and the three Local Government 
Boards, not a site yet secured, no plans yet worked out 
in detail, no drawings and specifications ready for the 
builder to begin on. The Rent Restriction Act will 
expire six months after peace; and with a shortage 
of a million houses there will be, unless something is 
done, a universal rise in working-class rents, with very 
revolutionary consequences. Something will, of course, 
be done when the emergency is upon us; but what 
will then be done no Minister yet knows. The thing 
that ought to be done—namely, the building of the houses 
—may probably be found, at the moment of crisis, to 
be impracticable, because the necessary preparations will 
not have been made. But social legislation can always 
be postponed. The unfortunate Ministry of Health 
cannot, it appears, after all, get itself born this autumn, 
in spite of two years’ gestation, because the War Cabinet, 
weakly yielding to those who are fighting hard to save 
the Poor Law from its too-long-delayed abolition, has 
pulled to pieces the Bill on which Dr. Addison had got 
agreement, and now finds all sections up in arms against 
it. There is only too much reason to fear that the 
coming of peace will find us still without a Minister of 
Health, with our National Health Insurance system 
cracking at all points, with the whole army of doctors 
upset, without an effective local organisation of the 
preventive and curative treatment of disease, still 
wastefully maintaining duplicate institutions and over- 
lapping medical services, and unprepared to meet the 
new dangers and difficulties into which the dispersion 
all over the country of millions of returning soldiers will 
plunge the Public Health administration. The War 
Cabinet has, it is believed, not even come to any decision 
as to which of the extensive and peculiar powers and 
provisions of Dora—some of them extremely valuable 
improvements in our law and procedure—it proposes 
to get continued, and which it can afford to allow to 
expire; yet a large part, and perhaps the whole, of 
Dora’s validity will suddenly cease, and be of no legal 
force, the moment the realm ceases to be exposed 
to the menace of a present war. But we have only 
cast our eyes over a small fragment of the field. Are 
we, or are we not, preparing to use the hundred thousand 
motor lorries which the War Office will presently not 
want, as a national road transport service? Actually 
before the war comes to an end, the Government must 
have come to a decision whether or not it will propose 
to hand the railways and canals back to their share- 
holders, or whether they shall become national pro- 
perty, and if so, upon what principles of compensation 
or purchase. The very day after peace is signed, the 
Board of Trade is publicly pledged to the National 
Union of Railwaymen, as one of the conditions of settle- 
ment of the big dispute, to take into sympathetic con- 
sideration the establishment of an Eight Hours Day on 
the whole railway system (already done in the United 
States); and such a decision can hardly be come to 
until the Board of Trade knows whether it is acting 
for the State or for the shareholders. An equally momen- 
tous decision has to be made with regard to the sixteen 
gigantic super-power stations which are to generate 
electricity at incredibly cheap rates, and supply it for 


both domestic and industrial use, through the existing 
six hundred electrical undertakings. It is plain that 
for this nationally indispensable supply of cheap power 
and light the capital, the authoritative plan and the 
onal must be found by the Government, and even the 
technical experts now advise that the State must itself 
build and own, if not also administer, what will neces- 
sarily transcend any local or any capitalist interest. 
But the War Cabinet can come to no decision on the 
subject, and all preparations are blocked. Moreover, 
on the decisions as to the railways and the super-power 
stations necessarily depends the decision as to whether 
the coal mines can properly be handed back to the 
1,500 colliery companies, which are now so rapidly 
combining into larger aggregations. The ownership of 
the railways and the electric super-power stations will 
make King George by far the largest consumer of coal 
in this country, just as the Emperor William is in 
Germany; and the reasons which have led the King 
of Prussia to become both the largest colliery pro- 
prietor and the most extensive coal merchant in the 
world will be equally cogent on this side of the North 
Sea. The Government cannot possibly put itself in the 
position of having the cost of coal silently raised against 
it by the usual price-agreement, to which the helpless 
domestic coal consumers are exposed. At any rate, 
the War Cabinet has come to no decision on the subject. 
Yet when the war stops, the colliery proprietors will 
want their mines and their freedom of exploitation 
restored to them. The question forms, indeed, part 
of a larger one. During the war, both for the con- 
venience of the buying Departments, and because it 
would put them in a stronger position to meet foreign 
competition after the war, the manufacturers in almost 
every important industry have formed themselves into 
associations for the exercise of collective control over 
purchases of materials, allocation of orders, export and 
other sales, the fixing of prices and discounts, and 
scientific research. This movement, which has gone 
much further than the public yet suspects, has had 
Government approval, encouragement and even, occa- 
sionally, financial aid. When peace comes, it is not 
too much to say the consumers will find themselves 
faced by an array of producers’ combinations, which, 
by eliminating internecine competition, expect to have 
prices at their mercy. The Government has become 
alarmed at the danger which it has itself helped to 
create ; and is casting about for methods of protecting 
the consumer, upon which no decision has yet been 
reached. The tale of our unpreparedness for peace is 
still only half told. 

It would be hard to blame the unfortunate Minister 
for Reconstruction for the slow progress towards pre- 
paredness. He finds himself the centre of warring 
capitalist interests, which are tenacious and extremely 
potent. He has not at his command the resources and 
the experience of an old-established department. He 
is faced by the jealousy and suspicion, if not by the 
active opposition, of all the other Government Depart- 
ments. What is worse is that he has no authority 
himself to decide on any particular policy of Recon- 
struction ; and he cannot get the War Cabinet to make 
up its mind. We live under a dictatorship which does 
not dictate. Nor can we wonder at the War Cabinet, 
under the stress of the conduct of both the war, on 
all its fronts, and the incessant relations with all the 
Allies and all the neutrals, not finding time or thought 
to settle even the most important and the most urgent 
questions of Reconstruction. What is pertinent, how- 
ever, is not whether it is Dr. Addison or Mr. Lloyd 
George, the Ministry of Reconstruction or the War 
Cabinet, who merits blame or criticism for our unpre- 
paredness for peace ; but what can be done to improve 
the governmental machinery that is failing to work, 
More than a year ago the subordinate Ministers were 
asking for a “ Home Affairs Cabinet,” which should 
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take upon itself the authoritative decision of whatever 
the War Cabinet found no time for. Such a body, or 
at least a “Home Committee” of the Cabinet, is under- 
stood to have been formed in February last. How 
often has it met, and what has it decided? We learn 
that, last month, even the claim for higher wages of 
the lift-girls in the Government Departments was 
brought solemnly before the War Cabinet, where it 
held up the supreme business of the British Empire 
for half an hour or so; and was then dismissed without 
a decision! Is not some devolution possible? Or are 
we, from sheer paralysis of will in the “ Higher Com- 
mand,” to embark upon the infinitely perilous seas of 
peace with as little preparation, and as little deliberately- 
taken decision, as we had in July, 1914, when we were, 
much more unexpectedly, plunged into war ? 


BRANTING ON THE PEACE 
OFFENSIVE 


[The following article on Burian’s conference proposal, written by 
Mr. Branting, was published in his paper, the Social Democraten, on 
September 17th, before anything was definitely known as to the recep- 
tion of the Austrian Note in the Entente countries. It was made the 
subject of a number of extremely violent attacks on Mr. Branting in 
the Pro-German Conservative Press throughout Sweden ; in the course 
of which he was freely described as being in league with the devil to 
prolong the war. Mr. Branting replied, without prejudice to the 
question of whether ‘‘ devil * was a suitable generic description of the 
leaders of the Entente, that it was difficult to disagree even with the 
devil if he chose to maintain that two and two make four. Certainly 
there is no public man in Europe who more clearly appreciates or more 
convincingly expounds the irresistible logic of the democratic case 
against the Central Powers. The efforts which Mr. Branting made 
at an earlier stage in the war to promote a ‘* peace without victory ” 
only enhance the moral effect of the definite stand which he is now 
taking against the authors of the treaties of Brest-Litovsk 
and Bucharest. ] 

URING the past week the world has received three 
separate indications of the anxiety for peace which 
now exists on the side of the Central Powers. The 

great new fact which lies behind these manifestations is 
that German hopes of a “ victory peace ” are now bankrupt. 

Germany’s rulers had promised so much. The submarine 
war was to bring England to her knees; America would 
never enter the war, or if she did would never be able to do 
anything in Europe ; the offensive in the West, strengthened 
by the victorious divisions which had been set free by the 
completion of the Bolshevists’ work of ruining Russia 
pour leroi de Prusse—this was to be irresistible. ‘‘ Just one 
last effort,” was the refrain, ‘“‘ and we shall dictate the 
terms of peace.” 

What sort of terms these would be with the Germany 
of Ludendorff triumphant the world was given an oppor- 
tunity of learning at Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. There 
Kuhlmann and Czernin enunciated irreproachable principles 
on the familiar lines, while the representatives of General 
Headquarters were measuring out annexations and indem- 
nities on a scale which dumbfounded even those who had 
never entertained the illusion that victorious German 
militarism would recognise the virtues of moderation. 

With such promises and illusions can a ruling clique 
spur a credulous and long-suffering people, trained in schools 
and barracks, not to think, but only to march, to a long 
series of fresh efforts. But there comes a moment when 
even the most submissive confidence in the wisdom of 
such a clique begins to fail. There are now many signs 
from Germany, for the world to see, which seem to presage 
the arrival of this moment. Something is about to be 
let loose down there. 

* - * 


In this new situation steps forward first the Kaiser himself 
—there is fortunately only one—and addresses a selected 
crowd of workmen from Krupp’s. He protests to them 
that he has always desired peace. As to who it was who 





declared war, he says nothing; the war “ came upon us.” 
But the wicked enemy, who envied the fortunate lot of 
the workmen of Germany, has been unwilling to agree to 
any peace. And—like the ghost from the Middle Ages, 
survived into the twentieth century, which in spite of 
his modern varnish he has always remained—the royal 
orator proceeds to paint the world-war as he sees it, in 
the form of the old altar-pieces where the battle is wont 
to rage between God and the Devil, each surrounded by 
his legions, the angels of light and of darkness. ‘The 
Yes of heaven is set against the No of hell”; “this war 
is the outcome of the great denial ’—namely, the denial 
of Germany. The whole picture is an embroidery, with 
the Last Judgment as its background, upon the same text 
which in a speech last summer the Kaiser expounded thus : 
“It is a conflict between two views of life—the Prussian- 
German, which reveres honour, faith and discipline, and 
the Anglo-Saxon, which worships only Mammon.” Com- 
ment could only weaken the effect. 

How a right-minded man and a devout Christian can 
wish for peace between good and evil the Imperial predicant 
neglected to explain. How, indeed, anyone can conceive 
a secure and durable peace when ideas of this sort are 
rooted in the mind of a man to whom Germany’s present 
constitution gives absolute power to resume the fight of 
good against evil whenever he thinks fit—this question, 
too, was not touched upon. 

Prussia has once before had on the throne a sick romantic 
—immediately before °48. An Imperial speech such as 
this last emphasizes more forcibly than ever the weak 
point in all the German peace-feelers up to the present ; 
it was expressed once by Wilson in the phrase: ‘An auto- 
cratic Government can never inspire the confidence which 
is needed ; a secure peace can only be created by democratic 


nations.” 


ae a Ed 


From the Kaiser to the “‘ democrat ’*—Vice-Chancellor 
Herr von Payer. 

This speaker, too, admitted that the motive of his speech 
was the prevailing “spirit of depression.” But as a realist 
—which he who would appeal to the German bourgeoisie 
must needs be—he did not take refuge in apocalyptic visions 
(which must have some peculiar attraction for the princely 

temperament, for our own Gustave Adolf IV. occupied 
himself with them a good deal), he sought rather to find 
consolation in reason. The enemy are suffering also; 
our hopes have not been fulfilled in the measure that we 
expected, but, however, we have achieved something ; 
“it will not do” for the reform of the Prussian franchise 
to be resisted any longer. And as regards peace, we must 
have a durable peace and “ not a peace of conquest.” But 
in the same breath comes the statement, a typical one 
of the kind which has hitherto made every public German 
recognition of the peace programme of democracy so worth- 
less: We cannot let the former Russian border States 
slip back under “the Russian yoke.” Good! But under 
the Prussian? Yes; then has Herr von Payer’s pipe 
quickly to sound another note. The peace in the East, 
he declares emphatically, the peace of Brest-Litovsk exists 
and will remain ‘whether it pleases our enemies 
or no.” 

And in this tone he continued. What the German 
armies of invasion have occupied in the West “ may” 
be restored, if we get back all that we have lost—i.e., the 
colonies. ‘‘ When peace is concluded we can evacuate 
Belgium.” The shameless theory of this attacked neutral 
country as a “pawn” is further developed. We must 
into the bargain have security that in the “ free ” and 
restored Belgium we who broke in there must enjoy the 
same rights and opportunities as those who defended 
and saved its freedom; then there can be a restitution 
‘without reservations or burdens.” Otherwise there is 
to be a further burdening of this systematically plundered 
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land! Concerning damages for the “ wrong,’ Bethmann- 
Hollweg himself recognised there was no word! 

Such is the “democracy ”’ of the German Government 
even at this juncture. That is all it has learned. It has 
been obliged to give up its “ victory-peace” under the 
pressure of military reverses. But in these naive, one 
had almost written impudent, claims one may seek in 
vain for any trace of consciousness that there exist any 
other rights besides Germany’s. The maintenance of 
the Brest peace; Belgium as pawn ; the status quo without 
regard to what the peoples of the disputed border territories 
themselves desire—this is still the German Government’s 
highest offer! After that what does it matter that the 
speech ended as it began, with correct and pretty gener- 
alities about the League of Nations and even about dis- 
armament ? While the hiatus in the German sense of 
justice remains there can be no bridging of the gulf, no 
prospect of an understanding. 

xt x x 


The Entente has now to test Count Burian’s proposal 
for a “ free exchange of ideas,” in the light of these declara- 
tions of the German programme. 

The Austrian document itself is a considerable advance 
in tone on the so-called peace offer—-with the mailed fist 
lifted to strike—which was made in December, 1916, and 
which here in Sweden roused the grateful admiration even 
of the Liberal Press. One can almost say that its only 
fault, the throwing of accusations in the old style against 
the enemy whom it is desired to approach, is just the 
explanation why the so-called peace note was shipwrecked. 
Instead of the Note being left to speak for itself, a fable 
was served up to the effect that the Entente had up till 
then, “‘ by every means in its power, suppressed all discussion 
of the peace question,” when as a matter of fact already 
in February, 1915, the Socialists of the Allied democracies 
had publicly formulated their common peace programme 
so clearly and firmly that ever since then it has been in 
all essentials what it is to-day. 

The very form of the invitation seems to preclude 
a mere blunt rejection. But it by no means follows that 
the proposal itself has any prospect of acceptance at 
present. In spite of the criticism which Burian’s Note 
directed against the methods of carrying on the peace 
discussion which have hitherto been employed— namely, 
by public utterances—the fact remains that this method 
has the inestimable advantage of keeping the people them- 
selves informed as to what is going on on what has been 
called the ‘‘ peace front.” Even if the replies are not 
always so direct as they might be, this is a smaller drawback 
than if the whole discussion were confined to a few Govern- 
ment representatives in a private room. One can very 
well understand that the change proposed would appeal 
to diplomatists of the old school ; in Burian’s phrase about 
discussion between Government representatives, ‘“‘and only 
between them,” there rings a note of dislike of any inter- 
ference on the part of “outsiders ’”’—which is to say, in 
this case, the people themselves. But it would be a direct 
return to secret diplomacy, the workings of which have 
been exposed by the war in a fashion which has discredited 
it for ever in the public opinion of the world. 

Obviously the day will come when direct negotiations 
must replace, or complete the work of, the discussions 
across the frontiers. But the great question is: Have 
these preliminary discussions led to a sufficient agreement 
on fundamentals for the time to have arrived for a successful 
adoption of other methods ? 

If one considers general principles, there would seem 
to be a fair amount of agreement between the two sides ; 
inasmuch as Wilson’s points, like the earlier Russian 
peace formula, have been accepted by the Central Powers, 
but unfortunately always with reservations, covert or 
expressed. Burian for his part has chosen the latter mode 
of escape; he is willing to endorse Wilson’s’ principles, 





provided they are “compatible with the vital interests 
of the State.” Anyone can see that such a reservation 
makes the general acceptance of very little value. Never- 
theless this is honesty itself compared with the other method 
of the Central Powers, which found its practical application 
at Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest, the method of honouring 
the principles of justice in word and outraging them in 
deed, of framing a ‘‘ peace by force ” under cover of hypo- 
critical talk about a “‘ peace by understanding.” 

Here indeed we come to the kernel of the question : 
Has the peace discussion up to the present created such 
confidence in the honourable desire of both parties for a 
secure and durable peace, based on a recognition of every 
nation’s right of self-determination, that a promising 
movement towards peace can be reared on this foundation ? 
Under the pressure of military reverses, and perhaps still 
more of rapidly increasing unrest amongst their own people, 
the Governments of the Central Empires put out their 
peace-feelers. But the Entente countries are then obliged 
to ask themselves: In what way have these peoples’ 
rulers shown that they are willing in the future, when it 
is again a question of peace or war, to let the people them- 
selves decide ? Can the world live secure against fresh 
catastrophes so long as the old methods of autocracy continue 
to be applied by irresponsible rulers in great military States ? 

‘The world must be made safe for democracy.” That 
was Wilson’s winged phrase in his message to Congress, 
when he called upon the United States to take up the 
gauntlet which Germany had thrown down. If the present 
rulers of the Central Empires really desire in all seriousness 
to secure for their people the blessings of an early peace, 
the world expects them to give some practical proof of 
their recognition of the fact that only by the victorious 
application of democracy both in Germany and amongst 
the nationalities of Austria-Hungary can this pledge of 
Wilson’s be fulfilled. The obstacles which still obstruct 
democracy in these countries must be removed. That 
at this moment would be a better and a surer way of serving 
the cause of peace than drawing up propesals for new 
forms of negotiation, when confidence in those who are 
to negotiate must of necessity be lacking. 

HJ. BRaNtTING. 


IRELAND’S CASE AGAINST 
CONSCRIPTION 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND. | 


E have now reached the date at which, according 

W to Lord French’s Irish programme, the possi. 
bilities of voluntary recruiting in this country 

can be finally tested. October Ist has gone by, and some- 
thing less than one-fifth of the quota of 50,000 men asked 
of Ireland by the Viceroy has been found. Presumably, 
therefore, the “menace” of Irish conscription remains. 
Whether the Government intends that the execution of 
the law shall ever be more than a menace is, however, 
doubtful. The most authoritative and intelligible pro- 
nouncement on the subject of Irish policy—that made by 
Lord Curzon in June last—indicated that the War Cabinet 
had, after the Irish storm of the spring, come to realise that 
by voluntary methods alone could any satisfactory results 
be secured in Ireland. Lord Curzon said that it would be 
better to get 50,000 men, or even a smaller number, of 
voluntary soldiers than to secure—which was not certain— 
a larger number at the cost of dislocation, strikes and blood- 
shed. Lord French has since spoken in a different sense, 
so that, unfortunately, the propaganda initiated by the 
Irish Recruiting Council in July has had the sting of a 
threat in its tail. Many Nationalists could not associate 
themselves with it lest in doing so they might seem to 
allow that Great Britain had the right to conscribe Irishmen 
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without their consent; and it may be noted in this con- 
nection that Captain Stephen Gwynn, one of the three Irish 
M.P.s who have worked with the Recruiting Council, 
intimates that he can no longer oppose conscription if the 
Government should proceed to its enforcement.* 

We do not here intend to speculate upon the likely course 
of events; whatever may happen, however, there can be 
no harm in again putting the case against Irish conscription 
before English readers. During the excitement of last 
spring the case was not put quite as plainly as it might have 
been, and many Englishmen, including some who generously 
helped to save the Irish situation, failed to grasp the essen- 
tials of the Nationalist standpoint. There has now been 
published a short and unfinished pamphlet by the Sinn Fein 
leader, now imprisoned, Mr. de Valera; but it does not 
wholly meet the requirements of English enlightenment.t+ 
It is a statement of Ireland’s case against conscription which 
Mr. de Valera, at the instance of the Mansion House Con- 
ference, was preparing for presentation to President Wilson, 
and which was almost completed at the time of the Sinn 
Fein arrests. The pamphlet cannot be recommended to 

_ English readers ; it is spoilt, for the purposes of Irish pro- 
paganda among the English, by the statements that Mr. 
de Valera makes about “ England.’ No Englishman will 
recognise—nor need any Englishman recognise—that ‘‘ Eng- 
land’s ” object last March was to “‘ destroy the Irish nation.” 
It would be truer to say that ‘‘ England’s ” procedure on 
that occasion was due to her unwillingness to admit that 
such a thing as an Irish nation exists. And, moreover, if 
the charges which Sinn Feiners make against the Irish 
Parliamentary Party are true, ‘“ England ’”’ may well be 
excused for her error ; Mr. de Valera’s journalistic supporters 
are never weary of asserting that the Party reduced Ireland 
in the eyes of ‘‘ England ”’ and the world to the level of a 
British province. 

The objection of Ireland to conscription is not pacifist. 
Nor is it pro-German. In this pamphlet, for instance, Mr. 
de Valera, although now in prison for an alleged German 
plot, wholly accepts the political propositions which Presi- 
dent Wilson has enunciated in connection with the war. 
The case against a British imposition of conscription upon 
an unwilling Ireland is certainly unanswerable in the light 
of President Wilson’s propositions and the speeches of 
British statesmen upon the subject of the self-determination 
of nations. The assumption, of course, is made that the 
Irish are a nation; not the Irish alone (who must be the 
final judges of this matter) say so, but also the Liberal 
statesmen under whom Great Britain entered the war. 
Thus Mr. Asquith in 1912: ‘“‘I have always maintained, 
and I maintain as strongly to-day, that Ireland is a nation. 
Not two nations; but one nation.” And again in 1914: 
“There is no question of compulsion or bribery. What 
we want, what we ask, what we believe you are ready and 
agree to give is the free-will offering of a free people.” 
Some Unionist leaders, of whom Mr. Balfour was a per- 
sistent spokesman, used to deny Ireland’s title to nationality ; 
but presumably even Mr. Balfour does so no longer. He 
has asserted the right of the Esthonians to self-determination. 
“Any attempt,” he has said, ‘to enforce compulsory 
enrolment on the Esthonians would be usurpation and 
tyranny”; and he will not wish to argue that Ireland’s 
claim to nationhood, whether the criterion be geographical 
boundary, tradition, history or culture, is not as good as 
that of Esthonia. The Union itself, it may be added, has 
always been described by Unionists as a partnership, and 
Pitt recommended his proposals to the Irish Parliament on 
the grounds that they opened out prospects of a condition 
under which the Irish people would increase their liberties. 





* At a recent meeting of the Irish Party Capt. Gwynn dissented 
from those parts of a resolution which called upon the Government to 
announce the abandonment of conscription. 
Colonel Lynch voted for the whole resolution. 

t Ireland's Case Against Conscription. By Eamonn de Valera. 
Maunsel and Co. 
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“We have no right,”’ said a Unionist of a much later date 
than Pitt (John Bright), “to insist upon a union between 
Ireland and Great Britain upon our terms only.” 

In much that has been written and said from both sides 
about Irish conscription there has been a confusion of two 
questions. The strength of Ireland’s position is in her 
denial of England’s right to determine the destinies of 
another nation, to gain the uncontrolled disposition of the 
economic, social and political life of another nation. Here 
the question of the merits of the struggle in which England 
is engaged does not immediately arise. Let us, for instance, 
admit that the Irish ought to be willing to impose con- 
scription upon themselves, and that the history of Ireland 
during the war will be a subject of regret to future genera- 
tions of Irishmen. The situation as regards what England 
can or cannot do in Ireland remains unaltered. We must 
distinguish clearly between the two parts of Ireland’s case 
against conscription. People seem to think that if Ireland 
does wrong in opposing conscription England must do 
right in enforcing it; that is, however, to disregard the 
principle of self-determination. On the other hand, the 
proposition that the Irish themselves ought to accept 
conscription is quite open to debate. The excuses which 
the Nationalists offer for their refusal have received a 
certain consideration. Some attempts have been made 
to redeem the promises of Home Rule, and it will be admitted 
that Great Britain can in this connection meet Irish excuses 
with counter-excuses of her own. Her action or inaction 
must be affected by naval and military considerations and 
by her previous engagements to the Unionist minority in 
Ireland. Perhaps the Irish right to self-determination 
cannot at the moment be expressed by the establishment 
of the forms of self-government. It is so in the instance 
of Esthonia, as Mr. Balfour points out.* There is another 
way in which it may be expressed, and that is by the with- 
drawal of British statesmen from the position which they 
took up last April at the time of the passage of the Man- 
Power Bill. They can frankly abandon the claim that an 
outvoting of the Irish representation in the Imperial Par- 
liament justifies British statesmen in assuming such control 
of the economic, political and social life of Ireland as con- 
scription would involve. A stimulus to voluntary recruiting, 
if that is what is required, would-be more likely to be pro- 
duced by such a withdrawal than by an attempt at another 
unsatisfactory Home Rule settlement. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT 
DISCONTENTS 


HE attitude many people adopt to industrial unrest 

is like the attitude of a child to a wet day during 
the holidays. The child feels that it has no right 

to be wet. It may not stamp its foot at the weather or make 
faces out of the window at the elements, but that is more or 
less how it feels. The turbulence of the sea, the ruin and 
riot on the shore, may on a wild day make a romantic 
child happy even gazing out of a window. But the ordinary 
child simply feels baulked, and that something or other 
has unwarrantably interfered with its liberty. It had 
been looking forward to a picnic or to digging on the sands, 
or to going a walk with a friend. And now a storm of 
rain has made it a prisoner, shut up its will in a cage, and 
starved it of its prospective pleasures. No wonder that 
the child is filled with disgust and impotent rage. It 
harbours a sense of personal grievance as if it were the 
victim of a conspiracy. That, it seems to us, is the spirit 
in which most of us regard any threat of dirty weather 
in the industrial world. Our first thought—or one of our 


az Application of that principle [self-government] cannot, in the 
opinion of his Majesty’s Government, be definitely determined except 
in connection with the general settlement.”’ 
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first thoughts—is to consider how it will affect ourselves. 
It is not only in war-time that a strike among the workers 
makes men indignant. Every strike, justified or unjustified 
—and few of them have been unjustified—has been met 
with the same chorus of furious denunciation. We can 
remember only one recent strike in which the masters, 
instead of the men, were the objects of the fury of the 
majority of leader-writers. This was the Dublin strike 
associated with the name of Mr. Larkin, and we do not 
think we are cynical in suggesting that the attitude of the 
London Press may have been partly due to the fact that 
the Dublin strike caused us over here practically no 
inconvenience. In Dublin, where the strike interfered 
with the ordinary comfort and convenience of respectable 
people, the Press did not find it so easy to be impartial. 
In fact, one gathered that in the opinion of Irish editors 
never had a strike been more completely without justification 
or more dangerous to the foundations of society. The 
love of convenience is—so it seems at such times—a more 
influential passion than the love of justice. To go short 
of coal, to have one’s parcels held up, to have to walk 
instead of riding on a ‘bus to one’s office—these are 
deprivations that come home to us more sharply than 
any abstract principle. We tell ourselves of almost every 
strike that we should have had sympathy with the strikers 
at any other time, in almost any other circumstances— 
we might add, to be honest, in any other place. Our ideal 
strike is a strike that would not cause us a pennyworth of 
discomfort. 

This is an extreme statement of the old-fashioned attitude 
of the bourgeoisie to strikes. At the opposite pole from 
the bourgeoisie we find a group of people who not only 
do not denounce strikes as evil and _blackguardly 
interferences with the life of the nation, but regard them 
with a sort of ecstatic bliss as heralds of the Golden Age. 
These people have a natural taste for storm and whirlwind. 
All they ask for is weather foul enough to blow down the 
walls of our ancient civilisation. Every time they see 
the slates flying or a chimney tumbling through a roof 
they rejoice. If they see a window broken they say: 
“Ah, that will let some air in!” They had rather, one 
feels, let the air in through a broken window than through 
an open one. They have an idea that, if only the storm 
goes on blowing long enough and violently enough, it 
will purify society of all its rottenness, and that, as if by 
magic, palace, slum, and pawnshop will be transformed 
into true Paradise Alleys by the holy spirit of man. One 
may point to all the storms in the past as failures from 
this point of view. The storms were only failures, they 
reply, because they came to an end too soon or were 
moderated by selfish men. Had this or that extremist 
had his way in the French Revolution, they declare, instead 
of the burgess Danton or the burgess Robespierre, the 
New Jerusalem would have been infallibly built in 
nineteenth-century Europe. 

Thus we may divide men roughly into those who are 
for industrial peace at any price and those who are for 
revolution at any price. The motto of the former is 
‘* Anything for a quiet life”; of the latter, “ Anything 
for a change.” Passion, rather than principle, governs 
both parties. It is their habit not to measure a situation, 
but to damn the other side. The one party would becalm 
us for ever in the doldrums of a rich man’s world; the 
other would sweep us recklessly along in an eternal 
hurricane of revolution. The average man, we fancy, 
is growing more and more critical of both of these attitudes. 
He desires peace, but not the peace of the doldrums; he 
desires change, but as a means, not as an ideal. He 
sees that all those who have made a philosophy either of 
content or of discontent are deceiving themselves. Content 
is not necessarily a kingdom; it may be merely a form 
of stupidity. Unrest is not necessarily divine; it may 
be due to bad temper, greed, lunacy, or a pain in the stomach. 
Hence the average man is not inclined to give his voice 


either against or for all strikes and revolutions without 
further inquiry. He sees that a strike or a revolution 
may as easily be diverted from noble ends as any other 
form of human endeavour. It may become an expression 
of the will to power instead of the will to justice; and, 
when once this happens, it is merely a squabble and a mess 
over which it is as difficult to become enthusiastic as over 
a tribal war. So much one may admit, and one may agree 
none the less with Rupert Brooke, who, quoting a character 
in Clayhanger, declared that in strikes the men are always 
right. In a sense they are so. They may be wrong in 
striking on a particular occasion, but it is always wronged 
men who strike. The immediate cause of a strike may be 
farcical, foolish, and even immoral. In the course of it 
the men may disregard their past undertakings, turn against 
their leaders, and throw the machinery of civilised life out 
of gear rather than wait another week for an answer to 
some demand or other that has already remained 
unanswered for a generation. They may strike on a pretext 
so apparently unreasonable as the right of a drunken man 
to drive a motor-’bus (though, in point of fact, no strike 
has ever risen from exactly this cause). But the real cause 
of industrial unrest often lies a good deal deeper than 
the apparent causes. The breakage of agreements, the 
throwing overboard of leaders, the trivial pretext—these 
are but the surface phenomena of strikes. The industrial 
unrest of our time is a protest not against this or that act 
of injustice, but against injustice itself. It is the symptom 
of a desire for a better social order. It is the growing-pains 
of a world emerging into a new faith in equality. 

If there is one thing more than another that has caused 
industrial unrest during the war, it is resentment against 
those social inequalities which stare us in the face when 
we compare the profiteer, the railway-porter, and the 
soldier in the trenches. What the profiteer would like 
to do is to leave himself out of the comparison and to 
persuade us to devote all our attention to the contrast 
between the man in the workshop and the man in the 
trenches. But if the man in the trenches is going to compare 
his lot with that of the man who stays at home, we fancy 
he will find a more startling contrast to himself in the man 
who has made a fortune than in the men who have only 
made a living. In any case, if he uses his intelligence, 
he will not waste himself in useless jealousy of this or that 
class, but will set himself to discover a remedy for the 
unequal conditions of society. 

There is a sense in which it would be true to say that 
the present war is a war between the principle of equality 
and the principle of domination. International peace 
cannot exist, as most people are coming to see, while the 
ambition to dominate is regarded as a legitimate national 
ambition. So long as it is so regarded, wars like the present 
are inevitable. Germany brought on the present war 
simply by restoring to life an ancient principle that was 
falling into disrepute, but had never been finally disavowed 
by the civilised world, and by glorifying it as the whole 
duty of man as it was in the days of Alexander and of 
Julius Caesar. The League of Nations will be a public 
disavowal on the part of the civilised world of that pestilent 
doctrine. It will be the beginning of the reign of equality 
among nations. Had Germany and every other nation 
in Europe accepted the idea of equality, there would have 
been no war. Germany, to be sure, claims that she only 
went to war to assert her equal rights as compared with 
the already existing empires. The best that can be said 
for her is that she demanded an equal right to do wrong. 
Her ambition was not equality, but dominion ; not justice, 
but power. She desired to set up as a profiteer among the 
nations, above the law, above censure, entrenched in the 
ethics of possession. It has taken a long and bloody war 
to convince the civilised world that this sort of thing will 
never do, and, now that all the blood has been spilt, we 
have a prospect of establishing a League of Peace such as 
might have been established, had the world been reasonable , 
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without so much as a bayonet-thrust or a bullet-wound. 
If such be the consequences of unreason, it surely behoves 
men to be reasonable for their very comfort’s sake. And, 
if we are to avert appalling tragedies in the future, a League 
of Peace among citizens is no less pressing a need than 
a League of Peace among nations. In either case the world 
will struggle towards a new order of equality and justice— 
call it what you will—and, if it does not struggle towards 
it peaceably, it will do so through bloody strife. Hence 
it is well that we should adopt the politics of equality 
quickly. Let but the will to equality enter into and 
transform our politics, and a great deal of that industrial 
and revolutionary unrest which is merely the half-articulate 
protest of thwarted human beings will be transmitted into 
constructive effort. To oppose equality at this period of 
the world’s history is not to oppose revolution, but to 
foment it. The war has established “equality of 
sacrifice’ as a popular phrase. The peace will find men 
demanding that their children shall be made equal, partners 
in other things besides sacrifices. 


OBSERVATIONS 


MID these enormous events, and the sound and 
A dust of falling architecture and the glinting of 
flames which will develop into vast conflagrations, 
it should be remembered always that there is one man 
in Europe who is entitled to say to himself, and who no 
doubt is quietly saying and repeating to himself: ‘‘ I’ve 
done it. I’ve done the trick,” and with difficulty believing 
his own thought. For it is very well to talk about solidarity, 
unification, valour, doggedness, the inevitable triumph of 
noble ideals, the inevitable failure of wrong; the entire 
situation to-day (except possibly the Palestine section 
thereof) is built upon a couple of days’ work in July last 
and the creative strategy of one man. If the Germans 
had not been outmanceuvred in July the psychology of 
the whole world (and especially the psychology of Ferdinand) 
would have been utterly different and the material 
phenomena would have been utterly different. The 
Germans were outmanceuvred. Experts still violently argue 
about the true inwardness of the first battle of the Marne, 
but common people will unanimously maintain that the man 
who pulled the fat out of the fire in the summer of 1918 
is the same man who pulled the fat out of the fire in the 
autumn of 1914. What was he doing in the long interval ? 
Few among us could say offhand. Assuredly he was not 
doing what he ought to have been doing; that is, com- 
manding the Allied forces. Is it not marvellous that his 
classic work on war has only just now been translated into 
English ? True, as a race, we hate and distrust general 
principles! Nevertheless the fact emerges that the greatest 
general has at last reached the top. 


a * * 


We do not yet fully realise the potential prestige of Foch. 
Even to-day in the popular legend he has by no means 
reached the looming Titanism of Ludendorff or even of 
Hindenburg. Nor does he stand where Joffre stood. The 
careers of big generals are astounding. Hindenburg threw 
down his newspaper and walked out of a little café in a 
little provincial town and crossed the German Empire 
in order to kill a hundred thousand Russians in a day. 
He had it in him to do one thing, and he did it perfectly— 
and it was a large thing. The rest of his reputation was 
meretricious. Nothing could stop Ludendorff from climbing 
over him. Ludendorff has about forty times more brains 
than Hindenburg. Ludendorff was passing himself off as 
one of the greatest generals of all time. He did all but 
become one of the greatest generals of all time. Then it was 
discovered that he was lavishing on war highly distinguished 
gifts which heaven had meant for the gaming saloon. He 
was indeed a very finished poker-player—who lost. He 
showed a countenance calculated to persuade nearly anybody 
that ‘‘ three of a kind” was a “ royal flush.” Unhappily 
for him, someone, or some mysterious force, said to Pim 


at the wrong moment: ‘‘ I'll see you.” And that was the 
end of Ludendorff as one of the greatest generals of all time. 


* * * 


I read on the walls of this city that religious bodies 
throughout the country have interpreted recent events as 
an answer to prayer. In accordance with such a view, 
further prayer-meetings were held at Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday last, and it seems probable that these will prove 
equally successful. They were certainly under careful 
management. In large letters on the posters were the 
words: ‘‘ Front Reserved Seats, 1s. to each meeting.” 
People who will arrange to sell reserved seats at a solemn 
appeal intended to influence the designs of an omnipotent 
and inscrutable Deity concerning the destinies of mankind 
will probably have the notion of making similar arrange- 
ments for the Day of Judgment. For many years I have 
been going about saying that no manifestation cf hu man 
nature could shock me. I was wrong. 


ok x ak 


It is stated to me that John Sargent has been felicitously 
busy at the Front, and has enjoyed new success there. A 
certain general, on beholding one of the artist’s pictures 
showing a gun, said without the least hesitation: ‘“‘ That’s 
our so-and-so gun,”’ naming instantly the precise type of gun 
portrayed. And he said no more. Let the generation now 
trying to turn John Sargent into a back number take note 
of this triumph of representational painting. Mr. Tonks 
also has been at the Front for some time. The official 
authorities, which in the spirit of propaganda and of record 
strive for the artistic expression of the war, have done and 
are doing much better than official authorities usually do 
when they meddle with mysteries. And, by the way, I 
should like to mention that the special Canadian number 
of Colour was not to my mind adequately representative of 
what the Canadian War Pictorial Committee has achieved. 
The list of painters commissioned by the British Committee 
(which has now joined hands with the Imperial War Museum) 
contains the names of nearly all the real painters and the 
names of surprisingly few popular “duds.” But then the 
Royal Academy has had nothing to do with the affair. 
Nevertheless, I must temper my praise of officialism in art. 
I have found out that at the Degas sale in Paris the in- 
structions to the Government representative were as 
follows :—({1) Not more than £3.000 to be spent in all! (2) 
Not more than £1,000 to be spent on any single picture ! ! 
(3) No nudes to be bought!!! (4) No ballet subjects to be 
bought !!!! I vouch for this. Who formulated the in- 
structions I could not learn. But if the urbane influence of 
Lord Curzon is not traceable therein, I will enter a monastery. 


ti 


The strange idea that British citizens are not realising 
the significance of events at the Front and elsewhere is con- 
tradicted by the simple fact that they are all talking about 
the end of the war. Wiseacres and men of true judgment, 
when asked now to suggest a date, speak cautiously of the 
autumn of 1919. But they don’t believe themselves. In 
reality they are much more optimistic; only they haven’t 
the pluck to admit it In July last a well-known and highly 
experienced peer was substantially backing his opinion that 
the war would still be in being on December 31st, 1920. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
CAN WE BARGAIN? 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your article “Can We Bargain?” you apparently 
propose that the war should be continued indefinitely on 
behalf of the “‘ suppressed but inextinguishable nationalities °’ 
of Central Europe. In another part of the same issue you 
defend the hostile attitude adopted by certain Czech deputies 
in the Austrian Parliament towards any idea of negotiating with 
the Habsburgs for a federation of four autonomous States : 
German, Czech, Jugo-Slav, and Polish. But must not a dictated 
peace, if it is to be an idealist’s peace, be also a peace of renuncia- 
tion? The Irish, like the Czechs, are now “ out” for absolute 
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independenc* acting under the temporary excitement of the war. 
Like the Czee s, they can claim to have been many times dis- 
appointed in their efforts for Home Rule, and the Sinn Fein 
position, now that of a large majority of the Irish people, is that 
“the time for negotiations is past long ago.’ You argue that 
the problem of autonomy within the Dual Monarchy is insoluble ; 
there is nothing for it but the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian 
system ; equally an Irishman may say, especially after the 
collapse of the Convention, that the British (Vienna) Government 
obeys “ Ulster ’’ (the Magyars), and, even if it wished, would be 
unable to do what it promises. 

The creation of a number of new Unitarian National States 
does not recommend itself to the present writer as being worth 
one day’s European bloodshed ; but he can see this merit in 
dictated peace—namely, the opportunity that will be offered for 
a display of elevated sentiment on the part of the dictators. 
Thus whatever harm may accrue to Ireland from a complete 
satisfaction of her national egoism will, from a world point of 
view, be more than compensated for by the spectacle of a great 
and victorious Empire giving whilst it was most capable of 
holding, and proclaiming that which should be, as a recent 
philosopher says, the supreme maxim of societies: ‘“* Twice 
better perish than make oneself hated or feared.”’—Yours, etc., 

Dublin. J. H. 


POST OFFICE GRIEVANCES 
To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 


Sm,—Since you have brought up the subject of grievances in a 
Government Department by publishing correspondence dealing 
with the Telephone Service, may I be permitted to draw atten- 
tion to the growing discontent of the Women Clerks (Permanent 
Staff) of the Post Office Savings Bank ? 

On the issue of the first War Loan, this Department started 
extra duty in July, 1915, and since then has been working almost 
continuously till 7, 8, or 9 p.m., including in times of emer- 
gency Saturday and Sunday. This was necessitated by the fact 
that the Department took over the entire work of the War Loans 
as subscribed through the Post Office, including 5 and 6 per cent. 
Exchequer Bonds and National War Bonds. ‘The number of 
these small subscribers, as stated from time to time in the news- 
papers, is now several million, which may give some idea of the 
extra work involved. In addition to this, our usual Savings Bank 
work has increased immensely, and, owing to the depletion of 
the male staff caused by the demands of military service, we have 
taken over an entire branch from the men. 

As a reward for coping with this gigantic mass of work we are 
now in receipt of 12s. 6d. per week war bonus, and after a par- 
ticularly strenuous period of extra duty we received a message 
of thanks and congratulation from the Postmaster-General con- 
cluding with the hope that we were not becoming “ jaded ” (sic). 

In order to win the privilege of working in this office it is neces- 
sary to pass a competitive examination (demanding a secondary 
school education), a stiff medical examination, and to produce 
evidence of a blameless past life! Having passed through these 
ordeals the salary (for a girl between 18 and 20) is £65 a year, 
rising by annual increments of £5 to £110, plus the above-men- 
tioned war bonus of 12s. 6d. a week. Extra duty is paid for at 
the rate of 9d. an hour for the first four years and 1s. an hour 
after that time. The total meal relief for a ten-hour day is 
50 minutes—30 minutes for lunch and 20 minutes for tea, and in 
an eleven-hour day 10 minutes extra is allowed for tea. On 
reaching the maximum of £110 after nine years’ slogging at mono- 
tonous routine work, there is no chance of promotion to a first- 
class clerkship for another eight or nine years at earliest. The 
salary of a first-class clerk rises by annual increments of £10 to 
£200, when there is another long wait for further promotion. 

Our Association has now formulated a demand for a scale of 
pay rising to £300 per annum, efficiency bars at £130 and £200 
taking the place of promotion. However, the Government has 
shown itself to be as the deaf adder that stoppeth its ears to any 
argument except strike, so we are not very sanguine of redress.— 
Yours, etc., Non-STRIKER. 


THE VILLAGE 

To the Editor of Tur New StaresMan. 
Sir,—Allow me to support your correspondent, Mr. A. W. 
Carter, with all my heart. Village Clubs, if the men can be 
encouraged to manage them for themselves, will do good, but 
their value to the village will be as nothing compared to what 





that of a responsible Parish Council might be. The Act which 
established that body is typical of the kind of thing which 
Liberal and Tory alike have been “ conferring,” upon the peasantry 
since 1832; the kind of thing for which the M.P. has been wont 
to claim credit at General Elections ; the kind of thing which 
country people are told is “ beneficent” or “ generous ” ; 
the kind of thing of which country people want no more. What 
did that Act do, in effect? It gave certain limited powers to 
Village Councils by one clause, and by the next made those powers 
dependent upon the will of the District Councils ; in other words, 
the Act left matters pretty much as they were before it was 
passed, for, as everybody in the country knows, the District 
Councils are composed mainly of men who are the natural 
enemies of the peasantry. But the Act did more, and worse. 
It made the District, or, in the last resort, the County Council, 
the only channel of communication between the village and 
the Local Government Board. All the fine things which appear 
to be in the power of the Parish Council can only be obtained 
in the teeth of the two other Local Authorities; and what 
a work that is can only be known by those who have tried to 
get the best out of their village assembly. The Local Govern- 
ment Board, I believe, is apt to complain of the apathy of Parish 
Councils. Apathy! You might as well call a fallen horse 
apathetic when a policeman is sitting on his head. 

The root of a really democratic country policy ought to be, 
strengthen the Parish Council, for you will never get a more 
democratic assembly anywhere. It is elected on a wide franchise, 
and it does its work under the eyes of its electorate. It dare 
not go wrong. At this hour it is not really representative. 
There are Parish Councils, a good many, which are “ run” by 
the clergyman, the village shopkeeper, or a farmer. The feeling 
in the village is that, as the Council has no effective powers, 
it doesn’t matter. But the peasant is far from being a fool. 
Directly you trust him he will see to it that he has a representative 
Council. Finally, let me say that, good and useful as it may 
be to make village life entertaining, it is far more important 
to make it self-sufficient. Enable the villager to feel his hand 
ever so lightly upon the State-machine, and you make a responsible 
being of him. Let him feel that the making or shaping of his 
little commune is to some extent in his hands, and he won't 
want to leave it for the town.—Yours, etc., M. HEWwLeEr??r. 

Broadchalke, Salisbury. 

September 20th. 


THE ALTERNATIVE TO PROTECTION 
To the Editor of Tar New StraresMan. 


Sirn,—I think it may be reasonably doubted whether I ee 
Trade causes even the minimum of bankruptcy and unemployment 
which is suggested in the article under the above title in your 
issue of the 21st inst. 

Even the supposedly classic case of agricultural distress in 
the "eighties and ‘nineties can hardly be said to furnish an illus- 
tration, for, as Lord Morley pointed out several years ago, it 
is questionable whether rents fell as rapidly as prices. 

Nor, if we turn to individual cases, can it be often shown 
that business misfortune is due to Free Trade. During the 
by-election in Hawick Burghs a few years ago someone wrote 
on a derelict building: “ This mill was closed by Free Trade.” 
Someone else, with a better knowledge of the facts, struck out 
‘“* Free Trade,” and substituted ** too many whiskies-and-sodas.”’ 

So far as failure in business is not due to neglect or speculation, 
or inadequate capital, it is fairly safe to say that it arises from 
the fact mentioned in the concluding part of the article—in 
reference only, it is true, to the engineering trade, but, doubtless, 
applicable to other industries—viz., that, owing to out-of-date 
machinery or antiquated methods, the cost of production in 
one business is sometimes 50 per cent. more than in another. 

As a remedy for this one could suggest the application to 
industry of the power of an Agricultural War Committee to 
expropriate an incompetent farmer, but however suitable 
to war conditions, this seems unnecessarily drastic for normal 
times. 

It is obvious that the period during which a man can carry 
on business with working costs half as much again as those 
of some of his competitors is severely limited. 

One remedy, perhaps, is to be found in an amendment of 
the Companies Acts. Many businesses which, in private hands, 
would be shut down are continued so long as they will yield 
directors’ fees.—Yours, etc. FreDK. G. JACKSON, 

20 St. John’s Terrace, Leeds. 

September 26th. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


To the Editor of Taz New SraresMan. 

Sir,—In your number of June 1st (which has just reached me) 
your reviewer asks: “‘ What is the matter with sociology?” and 
compares unfavourably the help afforded by the science of 
sociology in the problems of after-war reconstruction with, for 
instance, the help that would be afforded by the engineering 
sciences if the problem were the reconstruction of the roads of 
England. Why not push the parallel a little farther to see 
whether we can get an answer to your reviewer’s question ? 

If you pick any one hundred educated people and ask them 
to say what the purpose of a road is, their answers will probably 
be found to agree more or less. There will be no fundamental 
differences. If you further ask them how to make a road, they 
will modestly refer you to a road engineer. 

Now ask the same 100 people what the purpose of society is 
and you will get 100 long essays, and the answers will vary and 
differ in every possible degree. And to the second question, 
** How to construct a society? ” their answers will, immodestly, 
be equally long and varied. 

The bottom of the whole difficulty is that we don’t know the 
purpose of society, if it has one, and cannot agree on the purpose 
to give it, if it hasn’t one. A road is made out of stone and 
work—we know what it is for, we know the properties of stone 
and the kind of work required—the problem is simple. 

A society is made out of people and work. We don’t know 
what society is for and probably cannot find out nor agree on 
the point—we don’t know the kind of work required and we are 
not sure of the properties of the people. Whenany (one of those 
three unknowns is no longer unknown, the “science” of socio- 
logy can be begun. At present it ischiefly, as your reviewer says, 
* hot air.”,-—Yours, etc., 

India, N. 

July 30th. 


THE ARMY AND RECONSTRUCTION 


To the Editor of THE NEw StTaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—Most of our soldiers, both officers and men, are now 
entitled to vote. It will not be long before they will be called 
upon to register their opinions at the polls, and by the policy 
of the Government whom they will be largely responsible for 
placing in power the conditions under which they will live in 
the future will be vitally affected. 

Life in the Army brings one in contact with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. Nothing has amazed me more than the extra- 
ordinary indifference of many men to all the problems which 
are associated with reconstruction. When the time comes, 
are they going to realise the full significance of the various 
programmes of reconstruction between which they will have 
to make their choice? I think there are many who will not. 

Is it not of real importance that something should be done 
to bring these problems to their notice? Even if they are only 
brought to realise that all these questions are of supreme practical 
interest to themselves, much will have been effected. 

Military law does not permit of political meetings, and rightly 
so; but could not the whole question be approached from a 
wider standpoint ? What is wanted is the presentation of the 
problems rather than the advocation of any particular solution. 
—Yours, etc., A TEMPORARY SOLDIER. 


Miscellany 


THE ART OF ADVERTISEMENT 


T the risk of engaging in a subject too great for 

A a small essay, I propose to deliver myself of 

some reflections upon the Art of Advertisement 

and its future ; an art I believe to be in its infancy, a future 
I believe to be immense. 

Recently progress has been made, especially in the branch 

of signed testimonials. Shrewd men of commerce have 


discovered that what weighs with the public is not any 
statement in favour of their wares or nostrums, however 
laudatory, but the name of the person who makes it; and 
we may now regard as old-fashioned those documents in 


which “‘ a widow,” or “ a post-office assistant,”’ yielding to 
an impulse of unflinching introspection, describes her 
symptoms. The handsome, but too anonymous-looking 
young man, whose portrait is wont to appear under some 
such pathetic heading as “I was Covered with Pimples,” 
is soon destined to vanish from the pages of the Press. In 
the future his place will be taken by the familiar faces of our 
most distinguished statesmen, generals, admirals and men 
of letters ; even the portraits of those who occupy smaller 
niches, whether on account of their family and traditions or 
because they have carried themselves with some dignity 
through life, will not be often absent from those columns. 
Indeed, the trend of modern taste runs so strongly in this 
direction that, in a few years’ time, never to figure in such con- 
texts will be construed by all asa sign’of failure in a public man, 
or stamp him more fatally as one of those queasy, unaccount- 
able characters, who cannot be trusted “ to get on with ”— 
the war, if it happens still to be raging, or the business of 
the country, if it has again begun. But I will waste no 
space in commenting on this branch of the Art of Advertise- 
ment, for the lines on which it must advance are clear. It 
is to the possibility of more delicate developments that I 
wish to draw attention. 


~ The other day my friend Eagle could not restrain a start 
of surprise at the commingling of pills and poetry in the 
advertisement he quoted. There the reader was urged to re- 
inforce the exhilaration, which certain noble lines of verse 
might not unnaturally have produced in him, by swallowing 
in convenient form an inexpensive but stimulating medicine. 
My criticism of that advertisement is that in it the collocation 
of ideas was forced and naive. In method it was as artless 
as the practice of the inveterate raconteur, who drags his 
stories into company chained one to the other like a row of 
galley-slaves. It is true that mere juxtaposition of state- 
ments may in time produce the desired impression. I 
should not go so far as to say that such summaries of the 
day’s news as: ‘‘ Progress on three fronts : British Heroism : 
Mr. Lloyd George Recovering,” have been without effect. 
But I do assert that ideas which have been associated by 
propinquity, without any other link between them, are apt 
soon after to come apart. It would be only too easy to 
re-read Keats’ fine sonnet the advertiser quoted which 
closes with the line : 


Silent upon a peak in Darien. 


without immediately thinking of Pink Rhomboids. We 
may be certain that this type of advertisement also will 
soon become old-fashioned. It is merely a step—a hesi- 
tating step—in the right direction. The next one is easy 
to foresee. Firms of any enterprise will publish editions 
of literary masterpieces with here and there a passage 
altered (preserving, of course, the original rhythm) to 
draw attention to their goods. The alterations will be 
very few, while the edition will be characterised by that 
expensive simplicity which appeals to the refined. The book 
will be sold at a nominal price. The purchase of the 
most beautiful printing founts would be a trifling matter 
to a large firm, and the cost of hiring a literary man of real 
talent to give the text an occasional ply in the right direc- 
tion practically negligible. At first this device may rouse 
protests; but such a prospect should only intensify eager- 
ness to be first in the field. One anticipates the contro- 
versy, the letters pro and con. Some will talk of profanation 
and vandalism; others whose minds keep abreast with 
the times will point out that for the first time really covet- 
able editions worthy of what they contain have been put 
within reach of the masses. Everybody recognised that 
the publication of masterpieces in a cheap form was a 
benefit ; how then can they object to this further advance ? 
Besides, the alterations, say, in the Odes of Keats or the 
Sonnets of Shakespeare would be so trifling that they 
could be neatly corrected with a pen by any reader more 
sensitive to the beauty of words than the beauty of a page. 
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At first sight this possibility might seem to detract from the 
merits of the scheme; but if the original alterations had 
been intelligently made, if they really followed, that is to 
say, the lines of psychological association, the advertiser 
would have nothing to fear. In spite of subsequent dele- 
tion an aroma of his wares would still cling about the poem 
in question. He would have ensured for them a kind of 
immortality by associating them with the words which 
men will not willingly allow to die. 

It must make an enterprising young advertiser tear his 


hair to see the opportunities which custom has forced him ~ 


to neglect. Take our burial service for example. What 
do the words ‘* dust to dust ” suggest but a vacuum cleaner ? 
The slight revulsion which such a collocation of ideas produces 
in sensitive minds is precisely the effect which the advertiser 
wishes to produce. Nothing makes a deeper impression 
than an idea which is accompanied by a shock to our sense 
of reverence. What vistas this opens! How delicately 
and insinuating might not the advertiser play upon this 
law of human nature! Landscape advertisers who plaster 
the sides of mountains and waterfalls and caves with 
notices and pictures of their goods have had an inkling of 
its resources, but they are only pioneers. Imagine St. Paul’s 
crowded to hear some famous preacher or Church dignitary 
who, not for personal motives of course, but for the sake of 
some cause which stood in need of financial aid, had con- 
sented to introduce into his discourse upon Conscience the 
phrase, ‘‘ His master’s voice.” Delicately, yet ambiguously, 
italicised by a first-rate elocutionist, these words might 
be worth miles of posters, especially as the doubt whether 
the preacher had indeed intended the congregation to follow 
for a second a secular train of association could never be 
satisfactorily cleared up. But even if it had _ been 
clumsily done, and no doubt was possible on that head, 
still the subsequent controversy—how far it is legitimate 
to go in the cause of charity—would be itself a scoop. 

Take again our Divorce Court and Breach of Promise 
proceedings, which are as assiduously attended and better 
reported. Is it not astonishing that they have only been 
used for the purposes of personal advertisement, and never 
for commercial ends ? Imagine a charming respondent in 
the witness-box being interrogated by her counsel: “‘ When 
did your intimacy with the co-respondent begin ? ” 

Witness.—On October 16th. 

Counsel.—Are you sure ? 

Witness.—Yes, I am perfectly sure; because I remember 
I wore for the first time my new evening dress from 
Quasimodo’s. 

These simple words would be worth a large sum of money 
which would go a long way towards meeting the heavy 
expenses which are the principal drawback to figuring 
in those courts. 

In M. Courteline’s last novel there is a Monsieur Hamiet, 
who throws out ideas of this kind with the disinterestedness 
of a grand seigneur who can afford to chuck money out of 
the window. He has his counterparts in real life. He pro- 
duces ideas as naturally as a fruit-tree grows apples or 
cherries. One of the things which struck him as an adver- 
tising agent was the absurd way in which advertisements 
are relegated to special columns of a paper, instead of being 
literally surrounded by what the public wants to read as 
completely as a pill is coated with sugar. A man buys a 
paper for the sake of its views and, if he chooses, he need 
not even glance at its advertisements! Yet nothing is 
easier to prevent. It is as easy as forcing a card in a card 
trick. 

A CRUCIAL QUESTION 

The question whether Germany is to recover her lost Colonies at 
the Peace is not one to be answered by Great Britain alone. Although 
nothing is certain, we believe it can be confidently asserted that there 
is no commoner malady, or one more likely to affect{the whole system, 
than sluggish kidneys. Germany's past record shows convincingly 
that she has not the aptitudes and qualities which make for success 
in the administration of tropical dependencies. It is the cause of 


not only numerous small discomforts, such as a bad taste in the mouth, 
pain in the back, lack of energy or breathlessness while mounting 
stairs, but of far graver evils. The German is deficient in sympathy 
and adaptability in the lighter and more attractive qualities which 
qualify for her happy dealings with dependent races. No people, 
whatever hue their skins, like to be ground under an iron-shod heel, 
as were the subjects of Germany in her tropical colonies. The kidneys 
are the most important filter in the body ; upon them depends the 
purity of the blood. So that there is another factor to be considered; 
the desire of the human beings who inhabit the provinces in question. 
Is your blood perfectly pure? We stand, or will soon stand, at a cross 
road. One path leads, &c., &c. 


I need not continue. You see Hamict’s idea. The only 
objection to it is that if a single paper adopted it, its circu- 
lation might suffer and fall to a point at which not even a 
great increase in advertisement revenue would be a sufficient 
recompense. But in this country, where so many papers 
are in the hands of one man, this objection does not arise. 
The method would be adopted simultaneously in all the 
Harmsworth papers, and the rest would be obliged to follow 
suit. Men of imagination underrate the scope for fantasy 
and invention which the art of advertisement offers. I 
remember as a boy hearing of an appeal in some local paper 
for ‘‘ Twelve bald-headed men who would not mind having 
‘So and so’s Honey’ painted in blue paint on the crowns 
of their heads.” But what meagre inventiveness this 
device shows compared with such a suggestion as Hamiet 
throws out casually while talking across a café table. To 
make his conception more vivid to English readers I will 
merely transfer the scene from Paris to London. 

It is five o’clock ; the end of a fine autumn day. Sud- 
denly a Rolls-Royce stops opposite the Marble Arch; and 
from it, like an arrow from the bow, darts a man; a man 
with wild eyes, wild hair, wild hands. From his mouth, 
wide open like a charging Hussar’s, issues the cry “ Stop! 
stop! stop!” He flies down Park Lane, the crowd scatters 
before him, then closes in pursuit. What is it? What is 
the matter? Nobody knows. A thief? A murderer? 
He swerves down Piccadilly; the wildest rumours are 
afloat—an uninterned alien has been sighted! ‘Stop! 
stop !’ he shouts, dashing between parti-coloured "buses and 
reeling taxis, heedless of the oaths of drivers and the stagger- 
ing of horses, pursued by an ever-increasing multitude, 
who, prudence now thrown to the winds and borne forward 
by an overmastering curiosity, thunder at his heels. Down 
St. James’s Street, along the stately street of clubs, im- 
pelled by his mysterious mission, on, on towards his 
unknown goal he flies like a madman. He has reached 
Trafalgar Square. Look! he has climbed the plinth of 
Nelson’s Column, and shading his eyes with his hand as he 
gazes towards the towers of Westminster, he shouts once 
more “ Stop! In Heaven’s name stop!” “ Stop what ?” 
roars back the crowd in unison. He, then, ‘‘ What ?—Your 
hair falling off !”’ And with these words, now grown strangely 
calm, he dives in his pockets and scatters hundreds of 
leaflets, which flutter like white doves above the ignorant 
heads of the mob: ‘‘ Gentlemen, the moment for jesting 
has passed ; the wonderful remedy to which I wish to draw 
your attention, etc... .” 

Though Hamiet is a character in fiction, and his ideas have 
not yet been put in practice, he has many counterparts in 
life. If I seem to have only touched the fringe of my subject 
it is from an instinct of prudence ; for some ideas on this 
subject are too precious to be given away in an article. 


DesMoND MacCartuy. 


ON A DEAD HOSTESS 


F this bad world the loveliest and the best 
Has smiled, and said good-night, and gone 


to rest. 
H. BEt.oc, 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OHN CLARE (all right, I will explain presently) 
J was born near Peterborough in 1793. His father 
was an extremely poor and rheumatic agricultural 
labourer, who in his latter days lived on the parish. The 
son followed his father’s calling and, when his first book 
was published, was living with his parents in penury which 
he describes in an Address to Plenty. This ‘“‘ address ” 
contains vivid lines : 
Toiling in the naked fields, 
Where no bush a shelter yields, 
Needy Labour dithering stands, 
Beats and blows his numbing hands ; 


And upon the crumping snows, 
Stamps, in vain, to warm his toes. 


He taught himself, with slight assistance, to read; and 
bought books by working late. At thirteen he began to 
write, under the influence of Thomson’s Seasons ; at twenty- 
four he lost a job on a limekiln through his habit of writing 
during working hours; and when he was twenty-eight a 
Stamford bookseller ran across some of his manuscripts 
and arranged the publication of a volume with a London 
firm. The London firm was Taylor and Hissey, who were 
at the time much mixed up with the subsequently famous. 
They published, inter alia, Keats’s Lamia. They were 
not a very successful or lasting firm. Clare’s first book 
was called Poems, Descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery. 
It ran at once into several editions. I have a copy before 
me now. 
* * * 


There is a long introduction by a well-wisher. It is very 
remarkable. Its tone is even more patronising than that 
of Southey’s introduction to the “‘ Effusions ” of Jones, the 
Derbyshire Butler; and no reader can fail to be struck 
by the change which has come over our manners, in a hundred 
years. The Introducer was clearly a man of feeling; 
he admired Clare’s self-help, and he was indignant that the 
poor after a life of labour should have nothing before them 
but the poorhouse or a pittance of out-relief. But his 
pomposity and condescension are wonderful. One is well 
prepared by platitudes like this : 

There is, perhaps, no feeling so distressing to the individual as 


that of Genius thus struggling in vain for sounds to convey an idea 
of its almost intolerable sensations and that this would 


have been Clare’s fate, unless he had been taught io write, cannot be 


doubted. 


He was short of words, though. ‘‘ From the want of a 
due supply of these, and from his ignorance of grammar, 
he seems to labour under great disadvantages.”’ He had 
other disadvantages, including his practice of jotting down 
his inspirations out of doors, “ his hat serving him for a 
table’; and the fact that ‘“ from a hole in the wall of his 
room, where he stuffed his manuscripts, a piece of paper 
was often taken to hold the kettle with or light the fire.” 
He loved Nature. ‘‘ His labour in the fields through all 
seasons, it might be thought, would have disgusted him 
with those objects which he so much admired at first.” 
But no, this did not happen; nor had his status led 


to ‘distressing and revolting alloys” debasing his 
native worth. ‘When we hear the consciousness of 


possessing talent, and the natural irritability of the poctic 
temperament, pleaded in extenuation of the follies and vices 
of men in high life, let it be accounted no mean praise to 
such a man as Clare, that, with all the excitements of 
their sensibility in his station, he has preserved a fair 
character, amid dangers which presumption did nut create, 
and difficulties which discretion could not avoid.” 


But 





it was to be hoped that society would not conspire to ruin 
him by giving him too much money at once : 

The lower the condition of its possessor, the more unfavourable 
generally has been the effect of genius on his life. That this has 
not been the case with Clare may, perhaps, be imputed to the abso- 
lute depression of his fortune. It is certain that he has not had the 
opportunity hitherto of being injured by prosperity ; and, that he 
may escape in future, it is hoped that those persons who intend to 
show him kindness will not do it suddenly or partially, but so as 
it will yield him permanent benefit. 


Poor Clare! Humble man though he may have been, he 
must have felt strangely when he saw these solicitous senti- 
ments descending on him from the upper air. It was 
very well. Nobody spoiled him. His later books were 
neglected ; his royalties and the doles he got from the 
Civil List and the Literary Fund were very small, and 
broken and miserable he died in the county asylum at the 
age of seventy-one. In lucid intervals of his madness he 
wrote his best verses. He improved as he went; but 
even in the early book there were unmistakable sparks. 
His observation of Nature was close, and (as with that 
phrase ‘‘ crumping snows’) he frequently found the new, 
happy and exact epithet. And the scenes he wrote about 
were scenes he had discovered for himself, not scenes selected 
for him by the romantic passion or idyllic fancy of previous 
writers : marshy pastures, bean-fields, partridges in stubble, 
martens flitting round a pond, “their snowy breasts be- 
daub’d with dirt,” geese ‘‘ gabbling home,” “ poking hens ” 
settling down on their obscure rafters, mowing and hay- 
making. He had an eye and tastes rather like those of 
Edward Thomas, who found beauty in country common- 
places, a group of nettles by an old stone roller in the corner 
of a farmyard, or the dust of a road pitted by the first drops 
of a shower. Unfortunately, Clare had submitted himself 


to bad literary influences. 
& * * 


But why, you ask, have I chosen to start writing about 
Clare, all out of nothing? There is no new fashion for him ; 
nobody has just written to tell the Times Supplement that 
he was born six months earlier than had been supposed ; 
nobody has published a new edition of his works. What, 
then, is the excuse for discussing an author so thoroughly 
non-topical ? There is no excuse, but there is an explana- 
tion. There was published in these columns last week a 
poem, which it would be an impertinence to praise here, 
about a Glow-Worm; I remembered that Clare had done 
one, too; and I looked it up. But it proved not so good as 
I had hoped. The sight of the pale “ glimmering light ” 
“tipping ” grass spears and “ bedecking dangling brier ” 
obviously moved him much as it did his modern successor. 
But he began his sonnet with : 

Tasteful illumination of the night, 
which is a line which, save in the way of flippancy, the other 
poet would hardly venture to commit. It appears next to 
a poem on The Ant. This also has an unprepossessing first 
line ; but the poem, in spite of its banalities, is the work 
of a man who has seen an ant, not of a secluded and un- 
observant moralist : 


Thou little Insect, infinitely small, 
What curious texture marks thy minute frame ! 
How seeming large thy foresight, and withal, 
Thy labouring talents not unworthy fame, 
To raise such monstrous hills along the plain, 
Larger than mountains, when compared with thee ; 
To drag the crumb dropp’d by the village swain, 
Huge size to thine, is strange indeed to me. 
But that great Instinct which foretells the cold, 
And bids to guard ’gainst winter’s wasteful power, 
Endues this mite with cheerfulness to hold 
Its toiling labours through the sultry hour : 
So that same soothing power, in misery, 
Cheers the poor Pilgrim to Eternity. 


It is fair to add that sonnets ending with the word “ eternity ” 
were not so common then as they have since become. 
SOLoMoN EaG Le. 
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THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 
The Record of a Quaker Conscience 


(Cyrus PRINGLE’s 


Diary). Macmillan. 3s. net. 
Made Free in Prison. By E. Witu1amMson Mason. Allen and 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 


Cyrus Pringle’s diary should be of considerable interest 
to those persons who, having reluctantly discovered that 
there are conscientious objectors to military service in Ger- 
many as well as in England, are still unaware that the phe- 
nomenon has made its appearance in wars previous to this. 
The Federal Government in the American Civil War was, 
however, the first to make allowance for the fact in framing 
a conscription law. Lincoln and Secretary Stanton made 
every effort to meet the peculiar difficulties of the Quakers 
(who alone seem to have fallen to be considered at this 
time); and eventually a clause was inserted in the Bill by 
which it was provided that all drafted Quakers were to be 
assigned for work in hospitals or among the freedmen, and 
also that entire exemption from military service should be 
obtainable by the payment of $300 into a fund for the relief 
of sick and wounded. This arrangement, though without our 
provisions for the testing of conscience, corresponds to our 
distinetion between exemption from combatant service and 
absolute exemption ; and, like our own, the American device 
was found to be inadequate to cover all cases. 

Apparently most of the American Quakers were able to 
make the choice offered to them by their Government. A 
number, however, of whom Cyrus Pringle was one, could not 
reconcile it with their conscience either to accept alternative 
service (which would mean, as Pringle pointed out, freeing 
in each case a man for the fighting troops) or to release them- 
selves by paying the commutation. The Army and Govern- 
ment then discovered that they were without any principle 
on which this unexpected problem might be solved, and they 
followed the line of least prevision, which has been followed 
in this country. They allowed, that is to say, “ the law to 
take its course.” 

Save in two points, the experience of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of our own ran on entirely parallel lines. These two 
points, however, were of some importance. Lincoln and 
Stanton, in the first place, had only to deal with the Quakers, 
a limited body whose views were known and whose total 
membership was easily ascertainable. There was no vaguely 
defined class of objectors on ethical or political grounds. In 
the second place, no tests of conscience were imposed, and 
the number of “‘ hard cases *’ was not swelled, as the number 
in England has been, by the mistaken decisions of the Tribu- 
nals. There seem, therefore,to have been far fewer con- 
scientious objectors placed under military law in the Federal 
than in the British Army. This had the important effect 
that the President, whose sympathies throughout were with 
the objectors, was able at last to release them quietly without 
any solution of the logical problem. Nevertheless, even the 
small number concerned attracted enough public attention 
to make it impossible to carry out this release as soon as 
Lincoln wished. Pringle writes : 


We understand it is through the influence of Isaac Newton that 
Friends have been able to approach the heads of Government 
in our behalf and to prevail with thee to so great an extent. He 
explained to us the circumstances in which we are placed. That the 
Secretary of War and President sympathised with Friends in their 
present suffering,and would grant them full release, but that they 
felt themselves bound by their oaths that they would execute the 
laws, to carry out to its full extent the Conscription Act. That there 
appeared but one door of relief open—that was to parole us, and 
allow us to home, but subject to their call again ostensibly, 
though this they neither wished nor proposed to do. That the fact 
of Friends in the Army refusing service had attracted public attention , 
so that it was not expedient to parole us at present. That, therefore, 
we were to be sent to one of the hospitals for a short time, where it 
was hoped and expressly requested that we would consent to remain 
quiet, and acquiesce, if possible, in whatever might be required of us. 
That our work there would be quite free from objection, being for 
the direct relief of the sick ; and that there we would release none 
for active service in the field, as the nurses were hired civilians. 


Eventually Lincoln was so moved by the story of Pringle’s 
sufferings that he said to Stanton: “It is my urgent wish 
that this Friend be released.” 

It is in this happy ending that the story of Cyrus Pringle, 
who suffered in 1863, differs from the story of Mr. Mason, 
whose tribulations began in 1916, and stillcontinue. In each 
case the military and civil powers were confronted by persons 





who would not take advantage of the means, such as they 
were, which the State had devised for their relief. In pe 
case the State could think of nothing better to do than to 
allow the law to proceed as though nothing unusual were 
happening. In each case this meant handing over the con- 
scientious objector to be dealt with by the military authori- 
ties under a system set up for the purpose of maintaining dis- 
cipline among disorderly and conceivably mutinous soldiers. 
In each case the military authorities, equipped neither in 
their routine nor in their natural intelligence for such a 
business, failed to do anything that could give any satisfac- 
tion to anyone. 

On the whole, Pringle suffered more than Mr. Mason from 
the brutality of the soldiers under whom he was placed. On 
one occasion he was actually pegged out on the ground for a 
couple of hours. Ill-treatment of conscientious objectors in 
much the same way has not been altogether unknown in 
England ; but Mr. Mason, who was not among the very first 
on whom the Army was allowed painstakingly but ineffec- 
tually to experiment, was lucky enough to escape corporal 
punishment and indignity. He was reserved for the subtler 
spiritual torture of repeated sentences of imprisonment, an 
instrument of persuasion which does not seem to have 
occurred to the American martinets. But, in spite of these 
points of difference, there is a curiously close resemblance 
between the two stories. The accounts which Pringle and 
Mr. Mason give of the officers and men who bullied them or 
reasoned with them or sympathised with them have a strong 
family likeness, and these persons might well all have be- 
longed to the same Army at the same time; and, though a 
temperamental difference between these two witnesses is 
quite obvious, the pressure of the Army had very much the 
same effect on both. It was the loss of liberty which most 
affected Cyrus Pringle and brought him to a state of despair 
which cannot be accounted for by the physical hardships to 
which he was subjected. Luckily the American Government 
did not try the effect of an ordinary prison sentence on 
his powers of resistance. The British Government was 
wiser, and, in its wisdom, very nearly managed to subdue 
Mr. Mason’s spirit. 

The most poignant and distressing episode in Mr. Mason’s 
story is that in which, morally enfeebled by prolonged con- 
finement, he at last agreed to accept work of national 
importance under the Home Office scheme. The friend, to 
whom the letters which make up the book were addressed, 
was alarmed by this abandonment of principle, and went to 
interview him in Durham Prison, urging on him the impos- 
sibility that he should, under however great pressure, act 
contrary to his own emphatic professions. Mr. Mason 
quickly recovered his courage, and withdrew his acceptance. 
The incident is recounted in the barest and driest manner in 
the book, and, except in expressions of remorse for his 
momentary weakness, Mr. Mason does not betray his 
emotions or expatiate on the state of spiritual despair to 
which he must have been reduced. But the mere fact is 
enough to set the proper background of tragedy for a 
narrative which might otherwise make almost cheerful 
reading. 

It is in the tone of the narratives that the temperamental 
differences between Pringle and Mr. Mason are most plainly 
revealed. Pringle was a quiet, sweet-tempered, rather 
melancholy man, who was easily reduced to sadness but by 
no means easily reduced to submission. His resistance was 
based on religious beliefs of mystical character and quality, 
and throughout his diary the reader feels that he reposed at 
all times on this support with a perfect confidence. Mr. 
Mason’s grounds for objection to military service are nowhere 
explicitly stated, but they seem to be of an ethical, rather 
than of a religious, nature. His temperament is more 
buoyant than Pringle’s, and his account of his experiences is 
considerably more vivacious and humorous. The episode of 
his lapse allows us to conclude that his high spirits were 
balanced by periods of equal dejection ; but the dejection 
hardly enters into a seriesof extremely well-written and 
entertaining letters. He speaks of himself and his com- 
panions in prison as ‘‘these dozen knights of the Grand Order 
of Consobs footing the stone parade as merrily as though they 
were at the seaside”; and he rejoices in his power to perplex 

and disconcert the military authorities with whom he comes 
into contact in a manner that would not have been possible to 
Pringle. Pringle continuously wanted nothing better than to 
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be allowed to go home on his own terms, and have done with 
it all; but, while Mr. Mason’s motives are no less pure and 
his steadfastness no less remarkable, it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that in his happier moments he found 
considerable satisfaction in the fact that he was triumphantly 
upholding his cause, and that he was able to defeat the 
efforts of the persons who sought to coerce him. It is im- 
possible, too, to resist the conclusion that he took much 
pleasure in observing and describing the odd specimens of 
the Army with whom he came in contact. It is certain that 
his letters make a vigorous, vivacious and amusing narrative, 
which can be read as a picture of one side of military life 
without reference to the bias of the writer. 

This temperamental difference between Pringle and Mr. 
Mason is worth insisting on, because it emphasizes the 
similarity of their experiences, and suggests that the simi- 
larity might well be carried a little further. Lincoln and 
Stanton satisfied themselves that they were faced by a prob- 
lem which did not admit of a formal and logical ‘solution. 
They acted, in consequence, like men of commonsense, and re- 
leased the Quakers, who had amply proved the seriousness 
—if not the validity—of their objections. Is it impossible 
that our own deadlock should be ended in the same way ? 
It took a Lincoln to realise that a logical deadlock can only 
be solved by following the natural feelings. But, with that 
example before them, are all our statesmen incapable of 
rising to a similar level of courage and vision ? 


RUSSIA IN REVOLT 


From Czar to Bolshevik. By E. P. Sressine. Lane. 
12s. 6d. net. 

From Autocracy to Bolshevism. By Baron P. 
GraEveENITz. Allen and Unwin. 5s. net. 

Russia and the Struggle for Peace. By Micuae. S. FarsMan. 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. net. 

Scenes of Russian Life. By Josernine Cauina. Constable. 
6s. net. 

The authors of the three works on the Revolution differ 
in their points of view about as widely as their subject will 
permit. Mr. Stebbing writes as a British joy-rider, using 
his diary as the raw material for a history of the Provisional 
Government period. Baron Graevenitz was an officer on the 
Russian front in March, 1917. His sympathies are with a 
constitutional monarchy, and he loathes Socialism and the 
Soviets. Mr. Farbman (though he might deny this) is a 
Bolshevik. As he has written the best-informed, and at the 
same time the most misleading, of the books before us, and 
as we wish to be unjust neither to him nor to the Bolsheviks, 
a short account of Mr. Farbman’s antecedents may be 
permitted. 

Immediately after the March Revolution, Maxim Gorky 
founded a daily paper called Novaya Zhin (‘‘ New Life ”’), 
of which Mr. Farbman became the London correspondent. 
The paper held nominally Menshevik Internationalist views. 
It was, however, friendly to the Bolsheviks, and when the 
Provisional Government suppressed Pravda in July, 1917, 
Gorky offered Lenin the hospitality of his columns. From 
the day of its birth, Gorky’s paper was consistently anti- 
British—perhaps the only subject on which it was consistent. 
It gave itself an appearance of echoing British thought by 
printing the names of Messrs. Arnold Bennett and H. G. 
Wells in the list of its foreign contributors over its heading 
in every issue published in 1917. When the Bolsheviks 
carried out their Revolution—in accordance with their pro- 
mises and principles—Gorky suddenly joined the opposition. 
Why, nobody knows. Probably a subsidy had — For 
at least six months of last year Mr. Farbman had been 
strenuously supporting his paper in its endeavours to stir up 
Russian feeling against this country. The Morning Post 
could not utter an impolite frankness, or the Times shake its 
head over Russian affairs, without a telegram from Mr. 
Farbman being the immediate result. Now he has turned 
fro n the task of misrepresenting England to the Russians to 
the equally congenial one of misrepresenting Russia to the 
English. And on his last page he naively remarks: “I 
cannot help thinking that the whole history of the last four 
years would have been different if journalists had not be- 
trayed their perfectly simple and honourable profession of 
reporting the plain truth.’ 


Mr. Farbman’s main argument is that the Revolution was 
the inevitable result of social conditions and of the war, 
and that after March, 1917, immediate peace was the one 
thing that mattered. He repeats and emphasizes a popular 
saying: “If the Revolution does not kill the war, the war 
will kill the Revolution.” In other words, peace at any price. 
The author of this catch-phrase—so satisfying as regards 
form and so idiotic as regards sense—was probably the in- 
genious epigrammatist who, in the interests of Germany, had 
invented, two or three years earlier, ‘“‘ England will fight to 
the last drop of Russian blood.”” Whoever the author, he 
clearly has Mr. Farbman’s sympathy. Nowhere does he 
suggest that the obstacle to the peace Russia desired was 
Germany ; it was always the Allies. The Allies were the 
aggressors; if Mr. Farbman does not say so in so many 
words, it is because it is as effective and more discreet to say 
that Russia wanted a war and the Allies insisted on helping 
her. It is perfectly true, as the writer argues, that the March 
Revolution found everything in a thoroughly disorganised 
state. It is perfectly true that the condition of the army 
made it almost impossible to launch an offensive. _ But, 
granting all this, it is still difficult to sympathise with Mr. 
Farbman’s defence of the foreign policy of the Soviets in 
view of their continued compromises with the actual posi- 
tion. Mr. Farbman’s errors are of omission rather than of 
fact ; he slurs over the way in which even the Mensheviks 
who supported Kerensky blew hot and cold, mumbling, 
with the enemy at the gates, shibboleths about imperialism 
and no annexations at one moment, and the next calling on 
the puzzled and ignorant army to defend their country 
against the invader. He does not mention the attitude of 
the Bolsheviks towards the July offensive, and their efforts 
to convert it into a defeat. Not that Mr. Farbman has any 
sympathy with that offensive: it was too nearly successful. 
“It was the heaviest crime any statesman could have com- 
mitted,” he says of it. And again, ‘“ History will never 
forgive Kerensky and his associates for this crime. But 
its judgment of him will be mitigated by the fact that he was 
acting under appalling pressure from the Allies.” In one way 
and another it is suggested that the Allies have been re- 
sponsible for all Russia’s misfortunes. The book is dedicated 
to Maxim Gorky. The compliment is deserved ; the bookis 
one of the best bits of anti-Allied propaganda we have seen. 

Baron P. Graevenitz’s little book is an account of the way 
in which one extreme led to another. The author’s own ex- 
periences are typical; so is his outlook. He was on the 
South-Western front when the news of the Revolution came 
through. Almost immediately afterwards the rank-and-file 
began to show signs of insubordination. The famous “ Order 
No. 1,” which abolished compulsory saluting, etc., was not 
intended to apply to the troops at the front ; but the news 
of the existence of the Order spread, and before long even the 
best regiments were affected and on the way to that state of 
delirium which, in one case at least, led to a company’s cook 
being appointed Divisional Commander. Baron Graevenitz 
is curiously unimpassioned—even his version of the Kornilov 
episode is minus the usual objurgations—and he produces 
few new or out-of-the-way facts. The book should be read 
for its point of view. The author speaks for his whole class, 
and even those passages with which one is most inclined to 
quarrel bear the hall-mark of the Russian aristocrat. 

To come to Mr. Stebbing’s work after the two preceding 
ones is like reading Macbeth in the First Folio Edition and 
then seeing the same play on the cinema. We have masses 
of detail, reproduced from the writer’s diary ; there are pages 
of realistic gossip, opinions, anecdotes ; but of understanding 
there is none. The author invents an imaginary distinction 
between Mensheviks and ‘Minimalists; at one point he 
improvises a party, the “‘ Minimalist Social Cadets,” who, it 
is clear from the context, are not Cadets. He repeats the old, 
old fiction that Lenin’s real name is Zederblum, and he makes 
the statement—for which he will have to apologise—that 
“the Belgian Socialists have refused to meet their enemies 
at a round-table conference in spite of Vandervelde’s heroics, 
paid for in German gold.” Apart from little things of this 
sort, Mr. Stebbing’s book manages to convey an accurate 
impression, which is the main thing. He tells us what 
Petrograd felt like in the days of Kerensky. Where he fails 
is in explaining why Lenin should have been his successor. 

Miss Calina’s book brings one back to the Russia of before 
the war, and, in a sense, to the real Russia. Her hook is like 
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future, things as they are and things as they might ‘be. 

CONSCIENCE AND FANATICISM. 

AN ESSAY ON MORAL VALUES. 

By GEORGE PITT RIVERS. 

The author deals with forces which combine to produce the most wonder- 
ful  —_ormene in the world—the formation of opinion and the creation 
of ideas. 
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a novel without a plot. The author describes village life in 
the meltiventibed of Kiev, with glowingly sentimental 
patches about moonlight nights on the Dnieper, and then 
suddenly takes us with her into one prison after another. 
We are spared nothing of the gruesomeness of the treatment 
handed out to “ politicals.”” Plus ga change. . . . The charac- 
ters throughout the book—and there are a good many of 
them—are extraordinarily lifelike; the author is an out- 
and-out sentimentalist, but she has an admirable eye for 
detail. And, after all, if you really understand the Russian 
mind you understand the Revolution. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Russia, from the Varangians to the Bolsheviks. By Raymonp Braz.ey, 
Nevitt Forses, and G. A. Birkerr. Oxford University Press. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The history of Russia, from its recorded beginning to the present 
day, might almost be entitled ‘‘ From Intervention to Intervention.” 
It starts with the famous invitation, issued about 860, to a Scan- 
dinavian body, ‘* Our land is great and rich, but there is no order 
among us ; come, then, and rule and govern us.”’ It sounds curiously 
modern. Then follows the occupation by the Mongo! Tartars, from 
the thirteenth century into the fifteenth. It is at first sight strangely 
paradoxical that Russia’s exceptional spaciousness made her easy to 
occupy rather than otherwise, but we must remember the extreme 
sparseness of her population, and the fact that, at any rate up to the 
reign of Peter the Great, she was almost as divided as she is to-day 
History anticipated itself once more, for ‘‘the years from 1606 to 1613 
were a period of complete chaos and anarchy. Claimants and 
counter-claimants, defections of provinces, risings of Cossacks and 
invasions of foreigners, followed one another with bewildering rapidity.”’ 
From 1610 to 1612 the Poles dominated Moscow, and generally played 
the German. They were swept out by a popular uprising, led by a 
Nizhni Novgorod butcher named Minin, and the Romanov dynasty was 
elected to the vacant throne. . 

Until recently, frankness on details of Russian history was un- 
fashionable, while nowadays it is generally unsympathetic. The three 
authors of the volume before us fortunately confine themselves to 
causes and effects, without attempting to pass judgment in the whole- 
sale manner affected nowadays. Mr. Neville Forbes, in his brilliantly 
written account of the period from Vassili III. to Paul, seems to keep 
his attention fixed on the horizon of 1917 and 1918 when he tells us, 
a propos of Peter’s reforms, that ‘* potted civilisation is notoriously 
difficult to digest,” and goes on to consider the effects of his mania 
for Western—meaning Prussian—institutions. The authors, on the 
whole, appear to follow Klyuchedsky fairly closely, and here and there 
one notices apparent echoes of Rambaud. This, however, is in itself 
commendation. The book will have nothing to fear from its English 
rivals. Mr. Ernest Barker's introduction admirably underlines T. H 
Green’s thesis that States imperfect within are a source of menace 
without. 


THE CITY 


HE week, remarkable in so many respects, has not 
witnessed as large a volume of business and as 
considerable a rise in prices as might have been 

imagined. So far as gilt-edged stocks are concerned, these 
have shown firmness, but not very much in the way of 
capital appreciation. The only section which has become 
really excited is that of Russian mining and oil shares, 
with which must be included Roumanian Consolidated 
Oilfields, the latter having risen from 10s. 6d. in the middle 
of September to 17s. 6d. on Wednesday last. The bonds 
of the various Balkan Governments have also risen, and so 
essentially a “‘ peace stock” as Imperial Continental Gas 
Corporation, which a week ago stood at 114, is now 126, 
and will probably stand at 150 or more when peace is assured, 
its assets in Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France 
and Holland being worth very much more than is repre- 
sented by the present quotation. The big armament 
concerns are still ati their shareholders with nice 
bonuses. Vickers have just issued their report for 1915. 
the delay being due to the difficulty of adjusting taxation 
with the authorities, but it is hoped that the reports for 
1916 and 1917 will shortly be out. The net profit for 1915, 
is given as £1,099,700, after deducting Excess Profits Duty, 
as compared with £1,019,000 in 1914. It is now proposed 
to increase the ordinary share capital from £5,550,000 to 
£12,000,000, and to offer existing ordinary shareholders 
one new share for every three held, at 30s., the present. 


price of the old shares being 55s. This leaves a large number 
of new shares unissued, and the general belief is that, apart 
from the profit afforded by the favourable terms on which 
the new shares are being offered, another distribution of 
bonus shares will soon be made. Birmingham Small Arms 
is distributing one fully-paid bonus share for every share 
held, and so it goes on. While these distributions out of 
accumulated, and in some cases secret, reserves are in 
progress, it is easy to understand the popularity of industrial 
shares among investors. 


1 * a 


It is to be hoped that the big investors who profit so 
enormously by bonus distributions of this kind will invest 
a considerable portion of their gains in the new issue of 
National War Bonds, the selling campaign for which was 
started on Monday last by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
An interesting passage in Mr. Bonar Law’s speech which 
has not received much attention was his statement that 
just before America came in we had parted with practically 
all our securities. This can only mean that practically 
all the “dollar securities’ which the Treasury purchased, 
borrowed and requisitioned from British holders have been 
either sold or pledged as collateral security for the advances 
which the United States has made to us. It is probably 
safe to assume that the bulk of these securities have not 
been sold back to America, but are still pledged, and if 
this is the case, the British nation is financially interested 
in the course of prices of American bonds and stocks. Since 
the Government bought or borrowed these securities from 
British investors a considerable fall in values has taken 
place, and if they were to be realised at current quotations 
the transaction would show a heavy loss to the nation. 
Strangely enough, it is the American Government which 
is now the determining factor in the price of American 
railroad securities, which constitute far and away the 
preponderating element in British-owned American invest- 
ments, for the terms on which it is operating the railroads 
are the deciding factor in security prices. On the whole, 
indications point to higher prices for American securities, 
and it may even yet occur that this huge financial operation 
will be closed without loss to the nation ; but as things are, 
the large number of British investors who sold their dollar 
securities to the British Government, both voluntarily and 
under compulsion, have done well, as quotations have 
since fallen to an appreciable extent. 


HK a a 


The conviction is growing that the distribution of many 
commodities after the war will have to be arranged interna- 
tionally, and in this connection the following extract from 
2 New York banker’s letter may be interesting as showing 
what is already being done in this conncction : 


The statement has recently been made that the allied nations to 
achieve success should pool their coal resources. Talk of action 
along this line has already started in Washington. It is interesting 
in this connection to recall that sugar for the past ten months has 
become the most thoroughly internationalised commodity that the 
world has probably ever known. The International Sugar Commis- 
sion is now shaping its plans for the distribution of the 1919 Cuban 
crop, and the prices to be paid not only to Cuban growers, but to 
American refiners and western beet growers. That some increase 
in price to Cuban growers is imperative has been recognised for 
some months. The 1918 costs of producing Cuban sugar have shown 
a very sharp upward swing and broadly speaking the profits which 
Cuba has made out of this year’s crop have been considerably less 
than the 1916-1917 average, and in numerous cases have been so low 
as to discourage production. An advance of } to 1 per cent. per 
pound is generally anticipated. The refiners’ margin will also be 
advanced, probably from the present 180 points to 150 points. 
This means that the wholesale selling price of refined will probably 
be in the vicinity of 9 cents per pound against a present 7.50 cents. 
Mr. Hoover, in apportioning sugar supplies for the balance of 1918, 
has decided to deprive the cane sugar refiners of the large export 
business in refined which they enjoyed both in 1916 and 1917. Up 
to a few weeks ago it had been expected that American refiners would 
receive orders for between 500,000 and 700,000 tons of refined for 
export between August Ist and December 31st. But according to 
plans as now prepared the American refiners will have no refined export 
business during the balance of 1918. Cuban raws will be shipped 
direct to England and be refined there. Loss of this business, 
coupled with the sharp cut in allowed consumption in the United 
States, is almost certain to force a severe curtailment among Ameri- 
can refiners until the next Cuban crop comes along. 


Emit Davies. 
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Bournville 
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*““THE VERY FINEST PRODUCTS.” 
The Medical Mag. 


We take this opportunity to state that we are 
supplying our trade customers with as large a ) 
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quantity of cocoa and chocolate as the Govern- 
ment restrictions in raw materials permit, and 
express our regret for any inconvenience the 
public may experience in obtaining supplies. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Headof the 

Department: Professor E. J. URWICK, M.A. The Department 

sourse of training for Social Work extending over one or two years. e Department 
has also arranged a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare : Supervisors, 
im co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions.— 
Next Session begins 3rd October. For full particulars apply to the Secretary, Lendon 
School of Economics and Political Science. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1 


COURSES OF TRAINING IN SOCIAL WORK. 


Mrs. F. W. Hubback, Economics Tripos, Cantab. 
Preparation for the 








ActTinG Director: 
One and Two Year Courses in Social Science and Hygiene. 
University of London Diploma for Civic Workers. 
For particulars apply to the Actinc Director. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIV ERPOOL. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
eneee. —Courses of training, i and tical work extend- 
ing over one or two years, are > ae So University graduates and eee 
wishing to Fh ualify for responsible social work of different kinds, either salaried 
voluntary. Students are prepared for the Social Science Diploma and Certificate of the 
University.—Full particulars may be had on application to the Secretary, 56 Bedford 
Street N., Liverpool. 








HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD.— TRAINING IN 
WELFARE SUPERVISION.—A twelve months’ course of training for men 
and wemen in ‘ Welfare Supervision in Factories,"’ consisting of lectures and 

Practical work, will = early in October. Copies of the prospectus and furthee 
information concerning fees, bursaries, ete., can be obtained on application to W. M. 
Gissons, Registrar. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET + ay ag 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College toe Tegehene. President: Rt. Hea. 
Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hom. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Fer information concerning 
Scholarships aod Loan Fund apply te the Principal, Miss Lawzzncz. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1 
Universery Counszs in Ants, Scrancz, Mepicixe, and Exornesaine for Men 
Women, Fee 10 a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre- 
liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus pest free from ReoisTRar. 











<<" THEOSOPHICAL FRATERNITY IN EDUCATION,” 


11 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C. 1. 
A Course of five Public Lectures on the ‘ Experimental Schools of the Theosophical 
Educ ational Trust,"’ will be given at 6 p.m., on Fridays, October 11, 25, November 1, 
ber, 6. dmission free. Collection for expenses. Syllabus on application 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. <. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
Vice-Chancellor: W. RIPPER, C.H., D.Eng., D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., J.P. 


EDGAR ALLEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £100 per 

annum, and tenable for three years, are offered. 

(a) Two Scholarships open tomen and women who will not have completed their 
20th year at the beginning of the University Session in which they enter the 
University. 3 

(b) Two Scholarships restricted to the "sons of workmen earning daily or weekly 
wages, and foremen of workmen and managers." 

An EXAMINATION for the above Scholarships will be held in DECEMBER 

NEXT, and entries must be sent to the Registrar by October 3ist. 
Full particulars of these Scholarships may be obtained free from the undersigned. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 





SCHOOLS. 
M4 LTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuamuers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, ening and Poultry- weeping, The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
s, inclusive of Eurhyth ry A and all —_ subjects 
as should be part of every girl's “ne ard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, on gravel soil, and is out a the ae raid area. The house is 
delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17, Finchley Road, ‘N. W. 8, 
bas opened as an experiment to offer a first- ane MODERN EDUCATION ea 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing. 

Masic Appreciation, petne, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening. 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts ers taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 


_ Principals: The MISSES MANVILLE. 
SCHOOL, HIN 
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Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. 7 Gray shott. 


1 - MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newa- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey ‘Training College. 








TO LET. 
HARE OF LARGE, WELL-FURNISHED FLAT OFFERED 


professional woman out during day Easy access, good position, £2 2s. Co 
operative housekeeping optional.—33 Buckingham Mansions, N.W. 6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of _ every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
ME TROPOL ITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel. Central 1565. oat 
OPULATION Qu ESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Mattnustan Leacus, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 





SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
z NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentle women. 

One year's This tra is ri d by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 
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_ THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 
H. G. WELLS’ Great Novel 


JOAN AND PETER 


d 
“Mr. Wells at his best in story-writing, as well as in suggestive criticism of his age.” . 
—Manchester Guardian. | 
“ Packed with clever things, often with wise things, and it is robust of daring things and \ 
suggestive things.’”—Daily Chronicle. : 
First Large Impression exhausted. Second Impression now on sale. 756 pages. Qs. net. 
W. B. MAXWELL’S LATEST. c 
A fascinating story which “grips ’’ from beginning to end. 7s. net. F 
“An absorbing study of the clash of ideals and a great passion.”—Daily Graphic. L 
T 
SEA FIGHTS OF THE GREAT WAR || : 
T 
By W. L. WYLLIE, R.A., and M. F. WREN. 0 
Naval Incidents during the first twelve months of the War are here delightfully depicted. C 
24 Colour Illustrations exquisitely reproduced and 26 Black-and-White Drawings. 
Now ready. 12s. 6d. net. 
By H. A. VACHELL. , 
A story with a great human touch. “ The best novel we have read for months.” —Referee. 
Second Impression now ready. 7s. net. , 
THE COURSE OF MY SHIP ; 
By GERTRUDE PAGE and R. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR. 
“The wonderful strength and ‘ utterness’ with which the writers invest their characters G 
give us a love story of exceptional magnetism.” Now ready. 7s. net. of 
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By FRANK L. PACKARD. 





The daring and dazzling exploits of a free-lance in crime. The work contains not only on 

the most thrilling adventures in the underworld, but also the love story of the most alluring 
of mystery-women. Now ready. 7s. net. ; 
THE LIFE OF LORD CLIVE : 
tl 
By Sir GEORGE FORREST, C.1.E. re 
“Nothing could be more opportune than these two volumes, for many eyes are just now | 

being turned on India. Sir George Forrest’s work forms a notable addition to English 

biography.” —Graphic. 

Two volumes, with six Photogravures and other Illustrations. 36s. net. “ 
USSIA’S DECLINE AND FALL : 
as 
By Princess CATHERINE RADZIWILL. - 
This fascinating volume reveals a secret history of a great debacle. A powerful, strong, “ 
and dramatic unfolding of great events which culminated with the collapse of Russia. » 
Now ready. 7s. 6d. net. . 
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